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President Ambiguous on Air Policy 

Advocates “competition” for self-sustaining 
foreign routes; fails to say if mail subsidy is 
legitimate income. 

Bell Says Army Plane Needs Will Be Met 

Replies to Lovett’s warning that task of 
industry is “unprecedented in this or any 
other country.” 

Stout Urges Speedy Cargo Planes 

Convair aide in interview says air plants 
could shift to post-war auto production. Pre- 
dicts 300 mph air freighters. 


United, Export Differ On Global Routes 

Patterson urges single company operations; 
Coverdale cites need of government - regu- 
lated free competition. 

Jet Propulsion Helicopters Seen 

High-speed, high-lift rotary wing aircraft 
studied by west coast companies, survey 
of 26 projects throughout U. S. shows. 

Aircraft Dividend Prospects Normal 

Much aircraft income will go into equip- 
ment or reserves to meet post-war needs, 
commentator says. 


Proposed Helicopter Transport: This drawing of a twin-engine, two-rotor helicopter was submitted to 
CAB by W. L. Le Page of Platt-Le Page Aircraft Corp. as a design for a practical local service transport. 
It would carry 12 to 14 passengers at top speed of 140 mph. 





'et these planes will strike at the enemy just as surely as 
they were to blast their way to glory with a thousand bombs 
these are planes in which advanced students are taught the 
t of blind flying . . . planes in which flyers acquire the 
w" which pays dividends in terms of glorious air victories 
Howard's facilities are devoted to building vital trainer 
the NH-1 (wartime edition of the Howard DGA) for 
. the PT-23 in which Army cadets are given their first 
at tactics . . . This is our full time job until Victory ... i 

ve look forward to taking our former place among the J 

great industry as it spreads its peacetime wings. I 
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McNUTT and aircraft war produc- 
tion COUNCIL— The name of the National 
Aircraft War Production Council came up at the 
news conference of War Manpower Commis- 
sioner McNutt. What, asked McNutt, is the Air- 
craft War Production Council? Never heard of 
it. A reporter explained. Oh, responded Mc- 
Nutt, another trade association. The council, 
with all company presidents in attendance, had 
just concluded a two-day meeting, widely pub- 
licized in Washington papers. 


HE DID KNOW, THOUGH— After disclaim- 
ing knowledge of the council. McNutt then pro- 
ceeded to indicate that he did know about it 
and most of his thoughts on the council were 
highly uncomplimentary and off the record. He 
did get into the record, however, allegations 
that the West Coast aircraft companies had 
asked deferments for everyone in the industry 
(contrary to fact), that they tried to block the 
West Coast manpower program, that they want- 
ed no interference in hiring and at the same 
time expected the War Manpower Commission 
to pour workers into their areas. 


McNUTT BY-PASSED— It is true that the 
council did bypass McNutt in attacking their 
manpower problems. One industry executive 
when questioned on this point indicated that as 
far as he was concerned he preferred to deal 
with somebody who knew something about the 
manpower problem. It seems that the council 
and McNutt are agreed on one point. They don't 


AIRLINES FINANCE— The airlines, it ap- 
pears, are going to have an opportunity to see 
— on an individual basis — what the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board is telling the Army about the fi- 
nancial aspects of their military operations. 
Directors of the Air Transport Association, who 
heard recently that CAB was making recom- 
mendations on the subject of these operations, 
learned that the board had sent along figures, 
but no recommendations. Each carrier is to be 
allowed by CAB to see the financial data in 
the report, pertaining to itself, but not those 
having to do with other carriers. 


RICKENBACKER PLEASED— The somewhat 
adverse report on the position in which the 
United States may find itself in the post-war 
aviation picture, made by the group of senators 
recently returned from a tour of the war fronts, 


was a satisfaction of Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker 
of Eastern Air Lines. Not because it was ad- 
verse, of course, but because it brought forward 
many of the things the much-traveled captain 
has been saying publicly and privately for a 
long time, particularly the matter of oil supply 
and the need for a definite answer to the ques- 
tion of what is to become of the airbases built 
by the United States in foreign countries. 


BLIMPS — Little publicized, as in the case of 
the anti-submarine patrol generally, the K- 
ships, Goodyear’s blimps, are doing yeoman ser- 
vice, and the Navy is completely sold on them 
for certain missions and further studies and 
technical developments are proceeding on 
blimps as they are on heavier-than-air craft. 



So far as is known, only one blimp has been 
lost on patrol duty and it is understood that 
one resulted from a peculiar combination of 
circumstances which probably wouldn't hap- 
pen again in a life-time and not due to equip- 
ment failure. Incidentally, even the best friends 
of the rigid airship now believe it is out so far 
as the war is concerned, although they see pos- 
sibilities for the rigid ships as cargo carriers 
on long, over -water hauls after the war. 
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CHILDRESS APPOINTMENT— There are 
some ruffled feelings to be smoothed at WPB as 
a result of the recent appointment of Wade 
Childress as WPB representative for the West 
Coast manpower program. The feelings are not 
personal and have nothing to do with Childress 
personally. It is just that the labor representa- 
tives at WPB were by-passed when the appoint- 
ment was made. The labor vice-chairmen at 
WPB feel they already had a set-up to handle 
such problems and they feel further that they 
were ignored when the manpower program was 
being planned. As a result, Joseph Keenan, 
AFL, and Clinton Golden, CIO, WPB vice-chair- 
men for labor, will be geared into the operation 
of the plan. An announcement to this effect can 
be expected shortly. 


land, Africa and beyond as well as west across 
the Pacific. New models are said to have had 
wing tank capacity increased so that extra in- 
ternal space can be utilized, space that has been 
occupied by long-range fuel tanks fitted into the 
forward portion of the cabin as a necessity for 
long hops. 


WAR’S END GUESSING— A thoroughly in- 
formed person recently returned from abroad 
says top British airmen believe Germany will 
crumble about the end of the year if the aerial 
warfare continues its present pace or is accel- 
erated, as it undoubtedly will be. Officers with 
the ground forces, though, set the date some- 
time late in 1944. 


“LIBERATOR” BY FORD — Speaking of insig- 
nia, aviation people attending the Back The 
Attack show in Washington did not overlook the 
fact that the B-24 on display had Ford name- 
plates. Memory has it that maker’s name plates 



forbidden. The Consolidated Vultee people, who 
have more than a passing interest in the Lib- 
erator, being its mother and father, didn’t say 
anything publicly, but privately they said plenty 
and in this they had plenty of support from the 
above-mentioned aviation people. With name 
plates more or less taboo, observers here men- 
tioned, in addition, that reports from Detroit 
indicate that Willow Run’s B-24 production isn't 
all that it might be. 


TRANSPORT PLANES — When post-war 
aviation is discussed, it is often overlooked that 
the United States is virtually the only country 
building transport airplanes in any quantity, 
with more than 1,000 passenger and cargo car- 
riers being turned out monthly. A British expert 
who has been touring the country conceded that 
the Douglas “Skymaster,” a military develop- 
ment of the DC-4, is proving in service to be one 
of the most dependable long-range airplanes 
ever built and that it is a familiar sight on air- 
fields from the American continent cast to Eng- 


PLANE LOSSES — This same observer said 
that 7 to 8 percent of British planes are being 
lost over Europe and added that he was advised 
that our own personnel casualties were much 
higher on the daylight raids, with many of our 
returning planes carrying dead and wounded. 


BATTLESHIP RULES THE SEA? — With 
qualification, of course. But Rear Admiral 
Thomas L. Gatch, commander of the battleship 
"X”, now indentified as the USS South Dakota, 
is taking issue with those who say airpower 
has outmoded the battleship and in support 
says that “the first action — when the Japs tried 
to relieve Guadalcanal by superior air power 
in daytime — proved that the battleship, with 
proper air coordination, rules the seas.” 


AIRCRAFT REFUNDS— A survey by two 
professors of the Harvard Business School dis- 
closes that in 1942, eleven leading aircraft man- 
ufacturers made an average refund of $16,600,- 
000 to the government out of earnings as a re- 
sult of contract renegotiations. The effect, of 
course, was to reduce working capital, a scarce 
article in the industry. 


REALISTIC SCHEDULES— The War Produc- 
tion Board, according to informed authorities, 
is again revising the aircraft production sched- 
ule — the present one being a month old. The 
new one, ’tis said, will actually be realistic and 
will take into consideration production prob- 
lems of all kinds which may affect output. The 
industry has been asking for such a schedule 
for some time and is hopeful this may be it. 
Schedule planning still calls for about 115,000 
units in 1944 and the best guess is now that 
the industry will not reach peak production 
before late summer or early fall next year. 
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The man who jumped a thousand miles 



H e has only a few hundred 
FEET TO GO NOW— but he started his 
jump a thousand miles away. His whole com- 
pany of paratroopers and their equipment 
— guns, grenades, ammunition, food, wire- 
less; even a special cannon — were sped to the 
fighting front by plane. 

The bigger and faster our transport planes, 
the more paratroopers we can fly into posi- 
tions where they can get the jump on the 

That takes tremendous engine power — 
and engine power largely depends upon gaso- 
line quality. For assurance of high octane 
fuel, engines can be designed to produce more 
power per pound of weight and per gallon 
of fuel. 

Thanks to the pre-war efforts of the U. S. 
petroleum industry, war plane designers and 
builders today can make the most of the best. 
It is turning out enormous quantities of 
"fighting grade” gasoline— and to every gal- 
lon potent drops of Ethyl antiknock fluid 
are added to raise high octane ratings still 
higher; to pack in an extra punch. 

Right now we of Ethyl are devoting our 
plants and people to winning the war; but, 
like most American business, we are making 
extra time to think a bit about after the war 
and how these new and better fuels can be 
put to peacetime use. 



ETHYL CO RPO RATION 

Chrysler Building, New York City 
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President Favors Private Oversea 
Airlines, But No Pact Is Imminent 

Press conference statement indicates even tentative conclusions 
with England have not been reached. 

By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 


President Roosevelt was virtually 
compelled by public clamor to say 
something on the international air- 
line question. Though his remarks to 
his press conference last week were 
helpful to the industry in looking 
ahead, he was merely expressing his 
opinions. 

The President, weeks ago, agreed 
with a Senate group headed by 
Bennett Clark, Missouri, not to en- 
ter into any permanent internation- 
al airline agreements except in con- 
sultation with Congress. Under that 
pledge, Mr. Roosevelt is not at lib- 
erty to promise anything at this 
time. 

► World Program Must Wait— Fur- 
thermore, the Chief Executive’s re- 
marks indicate plainly that he has 
not reached even tentative conclu- 
sions on all phases of the problem 
with Mr. Churchill, to say nothing 
of the heads of other governments. 
The United States, as a member o' 
United Nations, can publish recom- 
mendations but cannot promulgate 
a world program until other mem- 
bers have agreed. Of course it is ob- 
vious to all by now that Britain and 
the United States will dominate the 
world air map in the immediate 
post-war period. 

There are other good reasons why 
neither the White House nor Con- 
gress can make decisions on oversea 
air routes just now. Much depends 
on armistice agreements and trea- 
ties at the close of the war, and no 
one knows even how long the war 
will last. Publication even of ten- 
tative agreements might embarrass 
Allied diplomats and military lead- 
ers in various places. Such bland 
preparations for peace certainly 
would injure the feelings of peoples 
still fighting desperately. 

► Suggest Private Ownership — The 
President went as far as he could in 
indicating what the air future may 


be. He advocated private ownership 
of oversea lines, and he favored 
government ownership only of non- 
profitable routes to remote or 
sparcely settled places. By using the 
word “airlines” (plural) he implied 
his preference for multiple operat- 
ing companies, rather than the “sin- 
gle instrument” world system pro- 
posed by Pan American Airways 
and United Air Lines. 

Mr. Roosevelt explained his con- 
ception of “freedom of the air,” a 
principle which he thought the 
world should adhere to. In effect, he 
said that the airlines of one country 
should pass over and make fuel 
stops in other countries only by per- 
mission of said countries. 

(S. J. Solomon, chairman of the 
Airlines Committee on United States 
Air Policy representing 16 domestic 
operators, quickly issued a state- 
ment saying the President's remarks 
seemed to support fully the commit- 
tee's declaration of policy filed with 
CAB on July 15.) 

► Hedged on Bases — The President 
made it plain that he would not fa- 
vor an attempt by this government 
to obtain sovereignty over air bases 
built by Army and Navy and other 
federal agencies in foreign coun- 


Hedgehogs Out 

Use of heavily armed For- 
tresses as escort fighters for big 
formations of B-17's is out, it is 
understood. The specially modi- 
fied Forts, which had heavy cal- 
iber guns, some in extra turrets, 
were called XB-40's at Wright 
Field. All went well en route to 
bombing targets, when the 
orthodox: Forts were carrying 
loads, but on the way back the 
XB-40’s were left behind. 


tries. It is his idea that United Na- 
tions may operate many bases for 
international use, or at least that by 
agreement they will be internation- 
alized ports. 

A new development following the 
President's statement was American 
Export Airlines’ announcement that 
company favors “regulated compe- 
tition.” AEA executives told Avia- 
tion News they had always fa- 
vored competitive operations abroad 
as well as at home. The policy fa- 
vored by the domestic group, and 
by AEA, is not actually “free and 
open” competition. Only a limited 
number of route certificates will be 
awarded in any area, and of course 
the number of foreign flag competi- 
tors can be limited. On the Atlantic 
the initial group of foreign operators 
probably would be the British, the 
Swedes, the French, and the Dutch, 
who will be admitted by reciprocal 
agreement. The “open competition” 
operators merely hope that they will 
be among the certificated few. They 
do not believe that all of them will 
be starving to death in competition 
on the Atlantic main-street, or on 
any other beaten road. 

Le Page Tells CAB 
Of Helicopter’s Future 

Aircraft executive convinced of 

vast potentialities as air vehicle 
By BARBARA FREDERICK 

A practical engineer told the Civil 
Aeronautics Board last week with 
assurance that the helicopter has 
vast potentialities as an air trans- 
port vehicle. 

The witness, W. Laurence Le Page, 
is president of Platt-Le Page Air- 
craft, Eddystone, Pa. His engineer- 
ing background — he was chief engi- 
neer with Kellett and consulting en - 
gineer to Pitcairn, autogiro produc- 
ers — and the data he presented at 
CAB’s hearing on feeder and pick- 
up service gave factual support to 
his claims. 

► Drawing Submitted — Asserting 
that the development of the helicop- 
ter has reached a stage where 
weight and performance of a given 
design can be predicted, Le Page 
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submitted a drawing of a twin-en- 
gine two-rotor helicopter transport 
he believes would have characteris- 
tics useful to the type of service un- 
der discussion. 

Features are a 12 to 14 passenger 
capacity; two 800-hp engines for 
power reliability, although either 
could drive both rotors; gross weight 
of 17,000 lb.; top speed of 140 mph., 
with a probable average of 100 to 
110 on scheduled service; and oper- 
ation costs not unlike those of other 
types of air transport with compar- 
able capacity. 

► Product of 5 Years’ Work — I.e 
Page said his company, working 
over the last five years, has devel- 
oped the machine to a point where 
it will climb vertically faster than 
1,000 ft. per min., and climb at 
1,500 ft. per min. at a forward speed 
of 50 to 60 mph. The helicopter, he 
testified, has been proved as control- 
lable in a hover as in its forward, 
backward and sideway performance. 

Although construction of his 
proposed twin-rotor transport is 
now too costly an undertaking to 
consider without supplementary 
backing from other companies, Le 
Page told the board, there is now no 
technical reason why it should not 
be built and tested immediately. 

Chicago & Southern 
Asks for Rio Route 

Northeast asks okay on purchase 

of Mayflower Airlines. 

Chicago and Southern has applied 
for routes from New Orleans to 
Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, bringing to eight the 
routes it has asked the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to permit it to fly 
between that port and points in 
Mexico, Central and South America 
and the Caribbean area. 

The line would follow a great 
circle course on the requested route 
to Rio de Janiero, via Havana, Bar- 
anquilla, San Cristobal and Manoas, 
with 1,165 mi. over water and 3,184 
over land. To Buenos Aires, it would 
go via Havana, Balboa, Cali, La 
Paz and Salta, almost a great circle 
route. Of this 1,678 mi. would be 
over water and 3,341 over land. 

Terminals in previous applications 
are Mexico City, Balboa, Havana, 
and Port of Spain, by various inter- 
mediate points. Together, the eight 
applications for post-war service in 
this area by Chicago and Southern 
total 21,510 mi. 

► Certifications — Northeast Airlines 
asked the board to approve its pur- 
chase of properties and franchise of 


the defunct Mayflower Airlines, for 
operations on a Boston, Nantucket 
and Martha’s Vineyard route. This 
was the first on which the Post Of- 
fice Department asked airmail bids 
in 1916. Northeast, which already 
has included the area in its proposal 
for helicopter pickup and delivery 
of mail and express, also asked to 
amend the Mayflower certificate to 
include mail. 

Braniff Airways, which seeks cer- 
tification to go from Chicago to De- 
troit, amended that application to 
extend the proposed route to New 
York. Express service would be 
flown between Chicago and New 
York with a stop at Detroit. A local 
route, in addition to Detroit, would 
go between Chicago and New York 
via Michigan City and Elkhart, Ind., 
Adrian, Mich., Erie, Pa., Jamestown, 
Elmira and Binghamton-Endicott- 
Johnson City, N. Y„ Scranton- 
Wilkes - Barre, Pa., and Newark, 
N. J., co-terminal. 

Colonial Airlines, flying between 
New York and Montreal, requested 
a route between Washington and 
Portland, Maine, via Baltimore, 
Reading, New York and/or Newark. 
Bridgeport and Hartford, Conn., 
Worcester, Mass., and Concord, N. H. 
Among the applications was one 
from the Blue Ridge Lines, Inc., of 
Hagerstown, Md., bus operators, 
which asked for nine helicopter 
routes from Washington, Baltimore, 
Harrisburg, Pittsburgh and Wheel- 
ing to specified points in Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Maryland and Ohio. The company 
would coordinate its proposed air 


Lawrence D. Bell, head of Bell 
Aircraft and president of the Na- 
tional Aircraft War Production 
Council, told Robert A. Lovett, As- 
sistant Secretary of War for Air that 
“the Army's challenge to the air- 
craft industry must be met.” 

Then, characteristically and real- 
istically, Bell added that “we have 
a long, hard task ahead. There will 
be a lot of sweat and damned little 
glamour in its doing.” 

► Replies to Lovett — This was Bell’s 
reply to Lovett’s remarks at the 
dinner closing the council's two-day 
session in Washington, when Lovett 


schedules with its bus schedules. 
► Applications — Joe Ferrant of Bur- 
bank, Calif., who as Airdrome 
Transport operates an “on call” 
automobile service to carry airline 
passengers, wants to do the same 
thing by air, with autogiros or heli- 
copters, in the San Francisco and 
Los Angeles areas. He asked to be 
allowed to carry air passengers and 
their baggage between airports in 
these areas, and serve landing fields, 
airports and emergency landings 
within a radius of 150 mi. 

A new type of application was 
submitted to the board by S. D. 
Shannon, J. O. Shannon and M. B. 
Shannon, as “Shannon's” at Fort 
Worth, Texas. The firm would use 
helicopters as ambulances and 
hearses to transport ill, injured and 
deceased persons and people accom- 
panying them, within a radius of 600 
mi. from Fort Worth, and between 
places within that area and other 
points within the continental limits 
of the United States. 

Air -Rail Express Up 

Rail-air express shipments in the 
first half of 1943 were nearly 35 
percent higher than in the 1942 pe- 
riod, the Railway Express Agency 
reports, due to continued use of the 
combined rail and air service by 
plants and factories at non-airport 
offices. 

In the first six months of this year, 
191,850 shipments were handled, on 
which express charges were 106.8 
percent higher than the first half of 
1942. 


said the aircraft industry has been 
called upon to “shoulder a burden 
unprecedented in the history of in- 
dustry in this or any other country.” 
Lovett told the industry leaders 
more than 50 percent of the Army's 
1944 production must be aircraft 
and aircraft equipment. That repre- 
sents an enormous increase over 
present production, which already is 
straining plane plant facilities. 

► Assurance — The Assistant Secre- 
tary assured executives the Gov- 
ernment was aware of manpower 
difficulties and added that the prob- 
lem will become even more acute. 


Bell Pledges Aircraft Industry 
Will Meet Army’s Demand for Planes 

President of National Council replies to Lovett’s warning that 
firm’s task is "unprecedented in this or any other country. 
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Coast Plane Plants Rush Tests 
Of Variety of Helicopter Plans 

Development of jet propulsion, increase of speeds to 300 mph., 
high-lift and small-size models sought in at least 26 projects. 

By SCHOLER BANGS 


Sometime in the future, watch 
for — 

► Jet propulsion helicopters. 

► Increase of helicopter speeds to 300 

► High-lift 'copters having compara- 
tively unlimited ceiling. 

► Initial perfection of small-size 
helicopters of one to four passenger 
payload before construction of large 
carriers is attempted. 

Such are the indications of heli- 
copter thinking, engineering, and 
actual development in the midst of 
Southern California’s aircraft indus- 
try. 

► 26 Projects — No fewer than 26 
helicopter projects are reported un- 
der way throughout the country, in- 
cluding those of builders whose ma- 
chines have been flown with varying 
success and publicity. 

The West Coast may account for 
half of them, with seven projects 
well beyond the dream stage in the 
Los Angeles area. 

► Flight Tests Due — Approaching 
completion, with flight tests due in 
Los Angeles within the next three 
months, are the helicopters of Land- 
graf Helicopter Co.; Mainline Trail- 
er Coach Co.; Tiedje Machine Shop. 

Preliminary helicopter engineer- 
ing is being carried out by Adel Pre- 
cision Products Corp.; Timm Air- 
craft Corp.; Consolidated-Vultee 
Aircraft Corp.; Rotoplane Corp.; and 
Roteron Co. 

► Jet Propulsion — At least two out- 
standing southern California air- 
craft engineers believe jet propul- 
sion will be the answer to the most 
critical engineering problems con- 
fronting helicopter development; the 
problems of speed, power applica- 
tion to rotors, and vibration. 

One is convinced the application 
of light-weight “rocket motors” at 
the tips of rotor blades is practical. 
The other is designing a helicopter 
using Flettner principle rotors and 
jet propulsion. He believes jet pro- 
pelled helicopters will reach or ex- 
ceed speeds of 300 mph. 

► Rotoplane Head Agrees — In close 
agreement with jet propulsion the- 
orists is the president of Rotoplane 
Corp., Ralph W. Hilton, production 
coordinator for an aircraft company. 

Hilton, possessing a qualified 


background of conventional airplane 
design and engineering, says: 

“The ultimate in helicopter devel- 
opment, jet propulsion, may not be 
seen for two or three years. It is 
possible that excellent results will 
be attained by the use of a heat ex- 
pansion engine feeding propulsion 
jets in the rear upper surfaces of 
rotor blades, jets which may be con- 
trolled to vary blade lift action now 
obtained mechanically by cyclic 
pitch control devices.” 


► Some Abandon Idea — Supposedly 
ready, earlier this year, to assign 
their chief design engineers to heli- 
copter projects, major aircraft com- 
panies throughout southern Califor- 
nia have, with three exceptions, 
abandoned the idea apparently. 

The “exception” companies are 
Consolidated Vultee, which has an- 
nounced a project headed by Wil- 
liam Stout; Adel Precision Products, 
which has prepared engineering 
specifications for a four-place twin- 
engine single rotor helicopter; and 
Timm Aircraft, which has a project 
for laboratory testing of several ro- 
tors of unannounced design. 

► Adel Thinking About Helicopters— 
Adel’s president, H. R. Ellinwood, 
emphasizes, however, that his com- 
pany's specifications represent “our 
•thinking’ along the line of plausible 
helicopter design, without indication 
that Adel actually will enter heli- 



Engineer’s Conception of Helicopter of Future: Photographs above show 
single rotor and double rotor models of helicopters as envisioned by engi- 
neers of Adel Precision Products Corp., Burbank, Calif. Single rotor 
models have the advantage of lighter weight, not only from a structural 
standpoint, but from the standpoint of dual control and dual power of 
rotors, which would of necessity be of considerable distance apart. Adel 
points out that dual rotor models would have to be arranged so that in the 
event of failure of one motor, the other would operate both driveshafts and 
controls, otherwise the lifting forces would be thrown off balance. 
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copter construction for the armed 
forces or as a post-war project.” 
Present indications are that sucn 
manufacturers as Douglas, North 
American, Lockheed, Vega, North- 
rop and Boeing on the West Coast 
will take no part in helicopter build- 
ing until experimental projects of 
smaller companies have eliminated 
basic engineering “bugs.” 
Presidents and engineers of ma- 
jor companies confess disillusion 
following the year's early wave of 
helicopter enthusiasm. They cite the 
failure of existing helicopters to live 
up to lavish publicity indicating 
their perfection, persistent failure of 
helicopter rotors in flight, inability 
to reach forward speeds appreciably 
exceeding 100 mph, destructive vi- 
bration factors, control difficulty, 
and limited pay loads. 

However, helicopters in the air 
and still on drafting boards are be- 
ing watched closely by all aircraft 
factories and by at least one large 
domestic airline, Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Inc. TWA’s economics 
division representative, Louis In- 
wood, recently collected the follow- 
ing data in a nation-wide investiga- 
tion of all known helicopter proj- 
ects, his interest focused on designs 
that might prove practical for feed- 
er line operations: 

> Under Construction — Landgraf Heli- 
copter Co., Inc., Los Angeles— Experi- 
mental single-place; two rotors with 
synchronized meshing blades support- 
ed by arms projecting outward and 
upward from a highly streamlined 
plywood body; 90-hp Pobjoy engine 
housed within the body; rotor blade 
cyclic effect obtained by small blade- 
tip ailerons. Has retractable tricycle 
landing gear with main wheels folding 
into rotor supporting arms. The rotor 
drive is unique, consisting of rotating 
metal discs at the engine clutch as- 
sembly and similar disks attached to 
each rotor hub, the rotor hub disks 
being linked to engine disks by ten- 
sion rods (twelve per rotor) attached 
at disk circumferences. The designer 
is Fred Landgraf, major aircraft fac- 
tory engineer. To test fly within 90 

► Tiedje Machine Shop, Los Angeles — 
Experimental; two engines; two rotors 
in tandem above a fuselage. Designed 
by Richard Tiedje. Designer antici- 
pates 300 mph forward speed through 
secret blade action. Expected to test 
fly within 60 days. 

) Mainline Trailer Coach Co., Los An- 
geles — Experimental; two rotors 
counter-rotating, one above the other, 
with 13 'A -ft. overall diameter and 
“saucering” through a 5 to 10 deg. 
movement of the supporting shaft; 50- 
hp engine giving 260 rpm to blades. 
To test fly Within 30 days. Designer 
William E. Case, company president, 
is aiming at production of a light- 


weight two-place helicopter of plastic 
or plywood construction to weigh 600 
lb. and sell for slightly less than 
81,200. 

► Under Engineering Development— Adel 

Precision Products Corporation, Bur- 
bank, Calif. — Engineering specifica- 
tions drawn but immediate production 
not contemplated. Model DG-1 — 
Automobile-type body; single rotor; 
four-place; two 175 hp six cylinder 
opposed Lycoming engines mounted 
one above the other within the fuse- 
lage structure and driving the rotor by 
gears and hydraulic clutch; large ver- 
tical airfoil at rear of fuselage to 
catch rotor airflow downwash and 
balance rotor torque; directional rud- 
der at base of airfoil to be operated 
by rudder pedals; control of lateral, 
fore and aft, and vertical motion to 
be by pitch control of rotor blades; to 
carry 90 gal. of fuel for 6.9 hr. cruising 
at 50 percent power; gross weight, 
passenger version, 2,660 lb.; gross 
weight, military version, 4,200 lb. 

► Timm Aircraft Corp., Van Nuys, Calif. 
— Otto Timm, president, announces 
creation of experimental project to 
subject to laboratory block tests a 
series of high-lift rotors of secret de- 
sign. All forms of single and duel- 
rotor assembly will be studied, as 
well as rotor construction materials. 

► Rotopiane Corp., Los Angeles — Ralph 
W. Hilton, president, announces pre- 
liminary engineering of a twin-rotor 
helicopter carrying 23-ft. diameter 
synchronized rotors on horizontal 
arms rooted at the top of a stream- 
lined cabin and powered by a 175-200- 
hp engine. 

The Rotopiane design shows mesh- 
ing rotor blades of pronounced taper 


e 



BUNDLES FOR BERLIN: 

First close-up picture of American 
block-busters — 4, 000-lb. bombs — 
issued by Materiel Command, Army 
Air Forces. Shown with the 2-ton 
model is a “baby” 100-lb. demolition 
bomb. Bigger and better block-bust- 
ers are on the way but the largest 
our Fortress planes are fitted to car- 
ry is the 4,000-lb. bomb, and that 
has to be carried on special external 
apparatus underneath the wings, the 
AAF points out. 


from a chord of 18 in. near the roots 
to 4M in. at the tips, and progressive 
change of airfoil design from roots to 
tips to obtain maximum lift from an 
anticipated speed of 60 mph at point 
of maximum chord and 400 mph at 
the tips. Hilton claims design of a 
distinctive method of cyclic control of 
rotor blade pitch. A forward speed of 
200 mph is anticipated for the proto- 
type, to be under construction early 
in 1944. 

► Roteron Co., Los Angeles — William 
H. Thomas, owner of a Los Angeles 
factory (not aircraft) and Norman 
Goss, Pasadena engineer, are designing 
a rotor they believe will give excep- 
tionally high lift and give virtually 
unlimited ceiling to a projected light- 
weight commuter helicopter. They 
propose a 16-ft. rotor, 30-hp, single 
place “Roteron" (combining "Rotor" 
with the Greek “Pteron” for "wing”) 
having a gross weight, including pilot, 
of under 400 lb. with a top speed of 
from 80 to 100 mph. A test model is 
scheduled for construction early next 

► Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., San 
Diego — The firm has announced that 
a project for production of a small ex- 
perimental helicopter has been as- 
signed to William B. Stout, manager 
of Convair’s Stout Research Division. 
He proposes a Helicab weighing 1,700 
lb. with a 125-hp engine powering a 
33-ft. rotor, and carrying two passen- 
gers and baggage. 

British Air Units 
Reverse Lend-Lease 

Priorities used for war freight on 

returning transports. 

British Overseas Airways Corp. 
and the RAF are working a reverse 
lend-lease type of operation by 
bringing materials on transport 
planes returning from war missions, 
according to W. W. Brinckerhoff, 
chief. International Air Transport 
Division of the Office of Economic 
Warfare, soon to be under the new 
and enlarged Office of Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration. 

The division, whose men act as 
freight forwarders, has been work- 
ing for some time with the Air 
Transport Command and the Naval 
Air Transport Service since it was 
found that extra space on transports 
returning to this country could be 
utilized to fly critical raw materials 
back after being purchased by the 
old Board of Economic Warfare. 

► Other Lines Employed — In addi- 
tion to using British transport, these 
freight forwarders have even util- 
ized space on airlines operating out- 
side the U. S., such as Pan Ameri- 
can and American Export. 

During recent months, their ac- 
tivities have extended to “air ex- 
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pressing” from point to point outside 
the United States and in addition 
they aid the British by bringing ma- 
terials from South America to the 
U. S. for trans-shipment to Britain. 
► War Precious Cargoes — The freight 
forwarders have Army class 4 pri- 
orities, within which class WPB has 
set up a priorities system for the 
most needed materials. Typical car- 
goes handled are: mica, quartz, 
tungsten, beryl and tantalite. Rub- 
ber has no priority and is used only 
as a “filler." 

The Army, Navy, Combined Raw 
Materials Board and other raw ma- 
terial procurement agencies meet 
with WPB and decide urgencies. 
OEW is then informed of the priority 
and, after purchasing the materials 
with their funds, turns them over 
to freight forwarders in their organ- 
ization. 

International Air Transport Divi- 
sion is a wartime subsidiary unit and 
officials say they will have no place 
in the post-war picture, although 
they have maintained a small re- 
search staff, a part of whose analysis 
section is now doing a small job at 
the request of the Army. 



AL WILLIAMS TOURS AAF BASES: 

Mechanics on the line at Foster Field, Tex., swap yams with Maj. Al 
Williams, World War 1 flyer and aviation columnist for Scripps Howard 
newspapers on a tour of Army Air Forces bases. Behind is Maj. Williams’ 
famous Grumman Gulf Hawk, familiar to AAF bases and commercial air- 
fields throughout the country. Williams is manager of the aviation depart- 
ment, Gulf Oil Corp. 


Truman Group Cold 
To Willow Run Probe 

Ford cites production gains in re- 
ply to union demand for inquiry. 

Demands by the United Automo- 
bile-Aircraft-Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America for a Tru- 
man Committee investigation of 
Henry Ford’s Willow Run plant 
brought the reply from Truman 
Committee members, in the absence 
of Senator Harry S. Truman, that 
no immediate action would be un- 
dertaken, although fuller details 
might be sought if warranted by the 
evidence. 

Chafes against the plant were 
made in identical letters sent to 
President Roosevelt, Secretary of 
War Stimson and Senator Truman. 

► Labor Policy Assailed — The letter 
said the plant is decentralizing and 
shifting to other plants the manu- 
facture of small parts and assemblies 
while planning to make Willow Run 
a final assembly plant; and added 
that, although the plant at present 
is idle at least six hours a day, an- 
other large building is being con- 
structed with no prospect of addi- 
tional manpower; that the com- 
pany's labor relations policy is re- 
tarding production and that govern- 
ment officials assigned to the plant 
are “afraid of the power of the Ford 
Motor Co.” 


The company replied to the 
charges by pointing out that peak 
production had not been reached but 
that production had definitely in- 
creased month after month. 

The union proposed: an imme- 
diate investigation by the Truman 
Committee; steps by WMC and the 
President’s Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice to combat dis- 
crimination; establishment of a com- 
mittee to represent management, 
government and labor with full con- 
trol and responsibility for efficient 
operation; recognition of joint man- 
agement-labor committees; guar- 
antee for workers that WMC rules 
on skills and referrals will be fol- 
lowed; transfer of workers to other 
Ford plants nearer their homes 
when departments are moved; and 
refuse Ford Motor Co. additional 
buildings until present facilities are 
fully utilized. 

OWI Reveals Work 
Of Anti-Sub Command 

Little-publicized AAF group plays 

big role in rescue of victims. 

How planes of the little known 
army Air Forces’ Anti-Submarine 
Command roar out to sea, often 
within five minutes of the receipt of 
distress messages by the Federal 


Communications Commission, is told 
for the first time in an OWI report. 
► $5,000,000,000 Program — Every 
airplane is equipped with two or 
more complete communication sets, 
the report, released Oct. 3, said. Of 
the Signal Corps’ five-billion-dollar 
communications equipment procure- 
ment program for this year. 90 per- 
cent is to be spent on radio. 

The Coast Guard has five radio- 
telegraph stations to watch for dis- 
tress signals and other installations. 

Monro Cites Danger 
Of "Big 4” Monopoly 

Sees "Economic Unbalance" In 

Control of Air Business by Few 

Lines. 

A champion for the nation's 
smaller airlines lashed out last week 
at “a virtual monopoly on the part 
of the four largest airlines of the 
most lucrative routes of the coun- 
try,” in the first public rift among 
the 16 domestic operators who 
signed a joint declaration of post- 
war aviation policy last summer. 

Pennsylvania-Central’s president, 
C. Bedell Monro, decried what he 
called an "economic unbalance” that 
finds "a fat 81 percent” of the na- 
tion’s air business in the hands of the 
“big four” airlines (American, East- 
tern, TWA and United), while a 
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100 MEN ON WORLD S LARGEST TWIN-ENGINE PLANE: 


Curtiss Commando, the Army C-46, shown with me- 
chanics of the Army Air Forces Eastern Technical 
Training Command at Camp Curtissair, showing its 


size and strength. The C-46, transporting men, equip- 
ment and supplies into the war zones, is expected to be 
one of the leading post-war cargo planes. 


"lean 19 percent is sparsely distrib- 
uted among the 12 remaining car- 

► Warns of Monopoly — He asserted 
that this “danger” to future aviation 
development had been "considered 
only vaguely, discussed by only a 
few and never expressed publicly 
either as to fact or implication.” 

It can only be remedied, he sug- 
gested, by authorization of services 
by qualifying carriers in areas 
where both actual and potential 
traffic volume justify such direct 
competition, with careful study of 
the degree of competition needed in 
the “81 percent field." 

► Urges Correction — Unless the situ- 
ation is corrected, said Monro, who 
was speaking before the Milwaukee 
civic leaders, the aviation industry 
will be unable to carry out its post- 
war reconstruction obligations, as- 
sure jobs to returning soldiers, and 
bring lower rates and a resulting 
cycle of greater expansion and 
greater employment. 

The disproportion between the 
four largest airlines and their small- 
er counterparts, he said, was one of 
three monopolistic dangers confront- 
ing aviation progress, the other two 
being global control of international 
air routes by a single company, and 
efforts by surface carriers seeking to 
"invade the air world.” 

He stressed the first, however, al- 
though he said history might show 
no other course could have been 
taken. “No blame can rightfully be 
attached to anyone for this situa- 
tion — legislators, government agen- 
cies or the companies involved.” 

► Competition — But he took issue 
with “The present complete disre- 
gard on the part of the larger car- 


riers of self-evident facts when, with 
control of at least 81 percent of the 
business of the country, those car- 
riers have laid plans and are seeking 
additional operating certificates for 
direct competition with the smaller 
carriers for a substantial proportion 
of the remaining 19 percent.” Issue 
should be taken with any policy, he 
added, which will "perpetuate or in- 
tensify a virtual monopoly, even 
though such a monopoly were 
created originally by force of cir- 
cumstances.” 

► Economic Unbalance — Monro ex- 
plained that the economic unbalance 
of which he spoke dealt with the 
kind of territory served, particularly 
as to traffic potential, rather than 
size measured by route miles. For 
each route mile of the big four, ac- 
cording to his figures, three times 
more business resulted than from 
each route mile of the other 12, an 
evidence of “severe restriction on 
the potentialities of the areas served 
by the 12 smaller carriers as against 
the fertile areas practically monop- 
olized by the big four." 

Von Hake Resigns 

C. S. Gross becomes Lockheed 

vice-president, general manager. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. dropped 
a top executive in announcing the 
"retirement” on Oct. 1 of Richard A. 
Von Hake, vice-president in charge 
of manufacturing. 

Said Robert E. Gross, Lockheed 
president: “For several months 

Richard Von Hake and I have been 
discussing his desire to retire from 
the company Jan. 1. 1944, and plans 
had been definitely made for his re- 
tirement on that date. However, the 


increasing pace of the war has made 
a greatly increased fighter plane 
program — especially on P-38’s — 
necessary immediately, and conse- 
quently the organization changes 
which would have taken place at the 
end of the year have been made 

At his Burbank home Von Hake 
fold Aviation News: “I have read 
the announcement, and whatever 
Lockheed wants to say is satisfac- 
tory to me. Actually, the pressure 
developed while I was away on a 
three weeks vacation and I could not 
be reached. I intend to spend some 
time on my ranch in Utah, rest 
awhile, and then decide my future 
plans.” 

Gross announced that Courtlandl 
S. Gross, his brother and president 
of Vega Aircraft Corp., will become 
vice-president and general manager 
of Lockheed Oct. 1 and will also 
continue his Vega presidency. Har- 
ris McIntosh, formerly in charge of 
production control at Vega, will be- 
come special assistant to the presi- 
dent in charge of management con- 
trol, organization control, and mas- 
ter scheduling at Lockheed. 

Von Hake's industrial career be- 
gan in 1923 when he took a job as a 
mechanic at Douglas. He was 
promoted to design engineering in 
1927, then joined Lockheed in 1928 
as chief draftsman. By 1938 he was 
Lockheed’s works manager, respon- 
sible for 90 percent of the company’s 
entire operations and all branches 
of the corporation except sales, ac- 
counting, credit, and general admin- 
istration. A University of Illinois 
graduate, he served as an Air Corps 
pilot in World War I and barn- 
stormed prior to joining Douglas. 
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THE AIR WAR 

COMMENTARY 

Late Model Zeros Lend New Life 
To Much Battered Jap Air Force 

Marked improvement in Nipponese aviation equipment report- 
ed by Pacific observers; more powerful motors and armor pro- 
tection give enemy formidable defense. 


There are many straws in the 
wind which indicate that a fresh 
critical appraisal of the Japanese 
Air Force is very much in order. At 
the recent War Department confer- 
ence of industry, labor and news- 
paper leaders, Maj. Gen. George V. 
Strong, Assistant Chief of Staff, Mil- 
itary Intelligence (G-2), made a 
statement which must have sur- 
prised most of his listeners: 

"In the air, Japanese strength is 
also on the upgrade. The enemy has 
not only replaced the planes lost in 
combat, but both numerically and 
in quality of planes the Jap air force 
is improving. Moreover, the pilots’ 
training program has been stepped 
up to keep pace with the accelerated 
production schedule.” 

► Authoritative Opinion — In the strict 
official sense, this opinion, espe- 
cially if supported by the Chief of 
Naval Intelligence, is the highest in 


the country. It may be presumed 
that it is arrived at after all the in- 
formation available in Air Staff In- 
telligence (A-2) is taken into ac- 
count, which in turn has its own 
excellent sources in the local A-2 
personnel in each of the Air Forces 
in the Asiatic-Pacific theater, the 
Tenth in India, under Gen. David- 
son, the Fourteenth in China, undor 
Gen. Chennault, the Fifth in Aus- 
tralia-New Guinea, under Gen. 
Kenney, the Thirteenth in the South 
Pacific, under Gen. Twining, and the 
Seventh in the Central Pacific undei 
Gen. Hale. 

► Facing the Facts — At the same 
conference Lt. Col. Frederick Wild- 
man, of Air Staff's Planning Divi- 
sion, called attention to some impor- 
tant facts in the following state- 
ment: “Japan has given impressive 
evidence of a capacity to produce, 
despite heavy losses, an increasing 


number of first-class, though decid- 
edly vulnerable, combat aircraft. 
Because of her interlocking airfields 
— stretching from Formosa to Bur- 
ma, Malaya, the Dutch East Indies, 
and on through New Guinea and the 
Solomons, to the Mandated Islands 
and the Marshalls — Japan has 
achieved an aerial mobility which 
enables her to concentrate even 
short-range fighter planes speedily 
at any chosen point, for either of- 
fensive or defensive purpose. 

“We lack areas of such overlapping 
bases, and are therefore required to 
deploy, in each of several localities, 
the number of aircraft essential to 
match the entire Japanese potential. 
This should evidence the necessity, 
both of destroying Japan's aircraft 
production at its source, and of a 
pronounced superiority of planes in 
the Pacific.” 

► Senator Brewster's Super-Zero — 
On top of this comes Senator Ralph 
Brewster of Maine, one of a group 
of senators just back from a swing 
over the world’s battlefronts in an 
Army transport plane, who says the 
Japs have come out with a new 
fighter plane more formidable than 
the Zero, which was proving plenty 
tough, though only a few have been 
sighted as yet. He was given to un- 
derstand that the super-Zero closely 
resembled the old Zero, but is faster, 
better protected and has more fire 
power. 

► “Zeke” and “Hap” — During the 
past year or more, reports of im- 
proved Zeros have come in from 
time to time. At the outbreak of the 
Pacific war, at least two types of 



NAVAL AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE DELIVERS THE GOODS: 


An idea of the NATS role in supplying vital cargo, 
medical supplies and mail to fleet units and Naval es- 
tablishments in all parts of the world is shown above. 
Left, Navy’s Miami to Coco Solo (Panama) Express — 
a Martin Mariner — prepares to cast off and head south. 
Center, passengers boarding another NATS flying boat 
at Jamaica in preparation for a flight to the Canal 
Zone. NATS carries 15,000 Army and Navy men of the 


United Nations and civilian technical experts a month 
but its big job is flying six million pounds of vital sup- 
plies monthly to all parts of the world. Right, two trans- 
ports being prepared to hop off on the return trip from 
Rio de Janeiro northward to Natal with a cargo of 
quartz. High grade Brazilian quartz is much in demand 
in the United States for manufacture of military 
radios. Containers hold various maintenance materials. 
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Using the crude, handmade tools of bygone centuries, 
and her inexhaustible manpower supply, China is carv- 
ing out airfields for the eventual aerial offensive 
against Japan. With stone hewn from the nearby 


mountains and transported in pushcarts, the fields are 
leveled off by hand and then rolled, shown above, 
pulled by hundreds of Chinese. Picture is among the 
first made by AAF photographers in China. 


Zero were encountered, the very 
light Army type with an 850 hp. 
engine and speed of about 315 mph: 
within a few months this model 
more or less dropped out of the pic- 
ture. The Navy carrier or land based 
type-00, made by Mitsubishi and 
Nakajima became the main fighter 
type encountered in the Solomons, 
New Guinea and in China, and it 
still overwhelmingly outnumbers all 
enemy fighters seen in action in 
these areas. (The Zero, as is now 
well known, results from the -00 in 
the designation, which stands for the 
Japanese year 2600, our 1940, the 
year in which this, and several other 
Japanese types, bombers as well as 
fighters, first went into production!. 

This plane, Zero, Mark I, has a 
1,050 hp radial engine and a top 
speed of about 330 miles. According 
to a recently released War Depart- 
ment wall chart it is known by the 
code name “Zeke.” An improved 
Zero, Mark II, with square wing 
tips, better engine and top speed of 
340 mph, is known as “Hap.” Haps 
have been around for several 
months, so evidenly Senator Brews- 
ter's super -Zero is either a Zero, 
Mark 111, or an entirely new fighter. 
We shall have to wait for more in- 
formation on this point. It is very 
unlikely that it is as good as our 
Lightning, Corsair or Hellcat. 

► “Nate” and “Oscar” — A similar re- 
lationship exists between the Naka- 
jima (and Mitsubishi) -97 fighter 
and ground attack ship, which went 
into production in 1937 and was 
widely used in the China-Burma 
fighting and the early battles in the 
Pacific. Its code name is "Nate,” and 
top speed was around 285 mph. The 
new version, called “Oscar” by our 
pilots, is the Nakajima Type 1; this 
has come into action since Pearl 
Harbor and appears to be the first 
attempt the Japs have made to pro- 
vide self-sealing fuel tanks. 

► Type-3 Now in Action — Still more 
recently, reports have appeared in 


the press of a new Type-3 Army 
fighter, some 20 of which were ob- 
served in fighting over New Guinea 
during the last week in September. 
The code name for this is “Tony" 
and very little has come through 
on its performance. However, on 
September 30 the Associated Press 
cabled a story about “Japan's dan- 
gerous new fighter plane that can 
outdive the American P-38 but can- 
not outclimb it, and which apparent- 
ly has a short range.” It may be 
that this is “Type-3,” and it may 
even be Senator Brewster’s “super- 
Zero” as far as we know at present. 
Anyway, some of the details in the 
AP account are full of interest. 

► Increased Power and Protection — 
It is equipped with a V-type in-line 
liquid-cooled engine, the first Jap 
fighter to use this type. It is un- 
doubtedly a Daimler-Benz 601, built 
under license, as a few Me-109E's 
( 1939-40 version) using this engine 
have been flown into action by Jap 
pilots. (This plane is called "Mike" 
by our pilots, as the Me-109F's were 
called “Mefs” by RAF and AAF 
pilots in the western desert). The 
new plane is harder to down in 
combat because of the armor protec- 
tion for the pilot, which the Zero 
and other Jap fighter planes have not 
had as yet. A pilot who shot down 
one of these new planes late in Au- 
gust said it looked like a British Hur- 
ricane. The idea of the short range 
appears to be that so far none hav-: 
been encountered far from the main 
base. This will be surprising, if true, 
as all Jap planes, fighters as well as 
bombers, have hitherto been noted 
for unusually long range, even 
without drop tanks (also used). 
However, it may be that in the in- 
evitable compromise found in any 
fighter plane, range was sacrificed 
for pilot protection, added fire pow- 
er and general ruggedness, that it 
could outdive the Lightning. One 
still would like to see this, but it 
may have happened. 


► AIR WAR REVIEW— The week’s 
fighting was hard. On the Italian 
Peninsula, the old-fashioned infan- 
try-artillery team fought it out with 
the enemy on every ridge and vil- 
lage, but with tactical air assistance. 

The air warfare against Nazi 
Europe continues. Emden has been 
bombed by Flying Fortresses escort- 
ed by P-47 Thunderbolts — the long- 
est escorted flights yet. Enemy re- 
sistance was heavy, the proportion 
of losses was in our favor. 

► Heart of Reich Bombed — Up from 
Northwest Africa, Fortresses and 
Liberators struck over the Alps at 
Munich and at Weiner Neustadt 
near Vienna. Vienna was first visit- 
ed by our middle east bombers about 
a month ago. The RAF harried not 
only Emden, but also Hanover again, 
as well as other targets in the Nazi 
heartland, resulting in another raid 
on Munich in this latest criss-cross 
development of Allied Air War. 

The crescending offensive was 
continued with Flying Fortresses 
penetrating industrial Germany in 
daylight to bomb the great arsenal 
city of Frankfort and a big fleet of 
British four-engine bombers struck 
heavily at Kassel, one of Germany’s 
principal aircraft and arms centers. 

► Air Supremacy — In Burma, both 
RAF and the 10th U. S. Air Force 
increased the intensity of their raids 
on enemy sensitive points, softening 
up his hold. Our 14th Air Force has 
been striking in the Gulf of Tonkin, 
the raid on Haiphong being particu- 
larly heavy. Logistical problems 
have hampered our air activity to 
some extent. Enemy raids on our 
fields in southeastern China result- 
ed in no heavy damage. 

Britain’s newest “secret weapon” 
which has been causing a minor 
flurry in London and elsewhere, 
turned out to be a plane similar to 
our Grasshoppers and used for the 
same purposes. 

Navigator 
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AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 

Manufacturers Study 3-Point Plan 
To Ease Plane Manpower Shortage 

Heads of 15 leading firms ask U. S. to put teeth in certificates of 
availability rule; continuous draft deferment and return to in- 
dustry of vital workers asked. 


Fifteen leading aircraft company 
presidents, meeting in Washington, 
recommended three voluntary co- 
operative steps which possibly 
would solve and certainly would re- 
lieve the pinch of manpower short- 
age, greatest production problem. 

Critical shortages of manpower in 
the aircraft industry represent the 
principal obstacle to the greatly in- 
creased production which the armed 
forces are calling for and confer- 
ences among members of the Na- 
tional Aircraft War Production 
Council and with military and gov- 
ernment authorities made increas- 
ingly clear that combat strategy and 
success depend heavily upon in- 
creased warplane output. 

► Recommendations — The industry 
leaders, after two days of meetings 
recommended that: 

► 1. Certificates of availability, 
through which an effort now is be- 
ing made to control turnover in 
critical labor shortage areas, should 
be implemented and strengthened 
by immediate Executive or Legisla- 
tive action, to require compliance by 
both employer and employe. Proper 
penalties should be established for 
failure of either to comply with the 
Certificate of Availability procedure. 

► 2. Continuous draft deferment, for 
a period of no less than six months 
of necessary personnel in aircraft 
production of the greatest urgency, 
so long as military and government 
authorities decree that the aircraft 
production program heads the list of 
weapons essential to victory. 

► 3. Return to the aircraft industry, 
by a screening process, of essential 
workers whose skill and training can 
contribute most to the war effort on 
the production front, rather than in 
one of the military services. 

► Turnover Great Problem — Of all 
factors in the manpower problem, 
most vital is that of labor turnover. 
Council members reported that em- 
ployee turnover is running as high 
as 100 percent a year in some plants 


and that the turnover among women 
employees, who have to be depended 
on more and more, is higher than 
among men. 

In their discussions of wage in- 
centives to spur production, the ex- 
ecutives agreed that complexities of 
producing airplanes of constantly 
changing designs make it difficult 
to arrive at standards applicable 
throughout the industry. 

► Solution Studied — The question 
was left for individual company de- 


cision, the council members feeling 
that no one plan so far evolved 
could cover the entire industry, al- 
though the staff of the National 
Conference was instructed to con- 
tinue studies, in cooperation with 
military and government authorities 
in an effort to find a uniform and 
simple standard. 

Pointing out that there has been a 
tremendous increase in the pounds 
of airframe produced per employee, 
despite the fact that no other instru- 
ment of war calls for as many skills 
in manufacturing as combat air- 
planes, the company heads conceded 
that perfect utilization of labor, of 
course, has not been realized and 
that it never was realized by any in- 
dustry, even when operating in the 
relatively placid and simple circum- 
stances of peacetime. 

► Solution — The aircraft companies 
are of the opinion that solution of 
the manpower problem should be 
sought through voluntary means 
and cooperation of government, 
management and labor, and that na- 
tional labor conscription should not 
be considered until and unless all 
other efforts have failed. 



lOO.OOOTH WASP TURNED OUT: 

Shown here are the first and the latest Wasp engines. Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Division of United Aircraft Corp., last week commemorated ship- 
ment from its East Hartford plant of its 100,000th Wasp engine, less than 
IS years after the first successful test runs of its first radial, air-cooled 
Wasp. The figure represents production of the East Hartford plant alone, 
and does not include engines being built by Ford, Buick, Chevrolet, Nash- 
Kelvinator, Continental and Jacobs. Since May, 1940, Pratt & Whitney has 
shipped one hundred million horsepower from East Hartford. He added 
that the price per horsepower had been reduced by 30 percent. 
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Progress at Lockland 

Senator Harry S. Truman, Mis- 


The public hearing called for Pat- 
terson's explanation subsequently 
was called off. 


denied the public. Truman then 
called Patterson to appear before 
the committee and explain. 
Following this allegation, confer- 

i, chairman of the Senate Inves- ences were held by the committee 

tigating Committee, reviewed the with officials of the Army, including 
committee’s inquiry into conditions Patterson, and Truman reported 
at the Lockland, Ohio, plant of that he was advised by Patterson 
Curtiss-Wright in a radio address that '‘investigations made by the 
last week and said “I am very glad Army confirm the findings made by 
to be able to tell you that since our the Truman Committee as to the 
report Curtiss-Wright has taken construction and inspections of en- 
drastic action and recently has made fines, 
real progress." 

► All to the Good — “These steps are 
all to the good,” the Senator said, 

“and the committee will support ful- 
ly every effort of Curtiss-Wright to 
produce good engines and planes. 

Senator Truman outlined testi- 
mony on the re-examination of some 
engines produced at Lockland and 
added that this is a “direct, final and 
conclusive answer to the contention 
that the engines produced were not 
defective and were fit for use in air- 
planes.” 

> Patterson Called— In the mean- 
time, Senator Truman said the pub- 
lic was entitled to know what the 
Army found when it examined some 
of the engines, but that Acting Sec- 
retary of War Patterson had re- 


Lockland Rebound 

Engine production continues 
on the up-trend at Curtiss- 
Wright’s Lockland, Ohio, plant, 
again in the news as a result of 
Senator Truman’s radio address. 

Although comment on output 
is lacking, unofficial sources 
said September production esti- 
mates were several times the 
July low-point, and added that 
if the trend continues, October I 
production would show further 
substantial increases, and pos- 
sibly set a Lockland record. 


Stout Says Plants Could Shift 
To Mass Auto Output After War 


Urges "economy of speed" 
forecasts an air flivver mat 


i development of freight transports; 
in street can buy and operate. 


By SCHOLER BANGS 


William B. Stout, famous for 
building workable models of his 
radical ideas, has his own vision of 
aircraft industry's post-war future: 



FLEXIBLE SHAFTS 


that carry power around any corner is our spe- 
cialty. Faithful, dependable power drives or re- 
mote control in airplanes, tanks, signal corps 
radio, and many other war and commercial 
products. Shafts made to your specifications. 
Our engineering department will work out your 
particular power problem without obligation. 

Write for Manual V. 


► Major factories building automo- 
biles, and doing a better job than the 
automobile industry: 

► Immediate mass production of 
small, safe, roadable airplanes that 
the man in the street can buy and 
fly; 

► Recognition of "economy through 
speed” as a factor that will end cur- 
rent thought of “low and slow-flying 
boxcars" and make high speed a 
“must” in the design of air freight- 
ers for tomorrow's air cargo routes. 

Stout is manager of Stout Re- 
search Division of Consolidated Vul- 
tee Aircraft Corp., but it was as an 
individual looking toward the post- 
war horizon that he said: 


“With the aircraft industry's knowl- 
edge of the use of soft dies, quickly 
made, it could produce 15 different 
experimental automobile models in 
two weeks and could afford to delay 
costly steel die tooling until it has 
discovered the automobile that the 

"The industry would not be ham- 
pered by auto industry assumptions 
that are governed largely by precon- 
ceptions of mass production. 
i Design and Production — "Design of to- 
morrow's automobiles will be influ- 
enced by the airplane industry be- 
cause the airplane people do know 
design. The automobile people know 
production, but not design. That's 
why there has been no new automo- 
bile design in the last 15 years. 

"In the post-war production of air- 
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AIRCRAFT LEADERS CONVENE IN WASHINGTON: 


Management leaders of the nation’s largest aircraft 
companies are shown as they assembled for meetings 
with the War Department and for business sessions of 
National Aircraft War Production Council. Seated left 
to right: Donald Douglas, Douglas Aircraft; La Motte 
Cohu, Northrop Aircraft; T. Claude Ryan, Ryan Aero- 
nautical, and president of West Coast Council; Law- 
rence D. Bell, Bell Aircraft, and president of National 
Aircraft War Production Council and of the East Coast 
Council: J. Carlton Ward, Jr., Fairchild Engine & Air- 


plane: Glenn L. Martin, The Glenn L. Martin Co.; Guy 
W. Vaughan, Curtiss-Wright Corp.; and Alfred Mar- 
chev, Republic Aviation. Standing, left to right: C. T. 
Leigh, vice president of Consolidated Vultee; Cyril 
Chappellet, vice president of Lockheed Aircraft: Dr. 
Roland Burnstan, vice-president of Brewster Aero- 
nautical; Victor Emanuel, The Aviation Corp.; P. G. 
Johnson, Boeing Aircraft; J. H. Kindelberger, North 
American Aviation; and L. C. Goad, General Motors 
Eastern Aircraft Division. 


craft the biggest step will be the 
building of the privately owned air- 

“In the aircraft business we had to 
start at the ‘railroad end’ of airplane 
production because the private own- 
er end was unable to finance the re- 
search necessary to provide the 

► Ideal Civilian Plane — "Now, or when 
the war ends, we can build that plane. 
We have the engineering knowledge, 
the research background, and the 
tools to do it. 

“When peace comes, it should be 
on the market in less than a year. As 
I see it. the ideal civilian airplane 
will be a two-passenger pusher with 
an engine of not much more than 100 
horsepower. It should give 20-mi.- 
per-gal. performance with a 4-hr. 
fuel range at 120 mph. I am thinking 
of a roadable plane that will possess 
easily folding wings, travel 35 mph. 
on the highway, and have a 90-in. 
wheelbase that will allow it to be 
parked as you would park a baby 
Austin. 

► Economy of Speed — “The prospect of 
intensive air freight operations after 
the war will, I believe, awaken reali- 
zation that the economy of an air- 
plane is not in the fuel that can be 
saved by throttling horsepower or 
using small engines for ‘low and 
slow’ flight. 

"Economy is based on the time that 
an airplane is in the air — the quan- 
tity of cargo it can carry in a given 
number of hours as balanced against 
fixed hourly operating costs. 


“As a fuel economy measure, our 
air lines not long ago were ordered 
to reduce power output by 100 hp. 
Results showed conclusively an over- 
all increase, rather than decrease, in 
fuel consumption; and the order was 
remanded quickly. 

► Helicopters — “I think the trend will 
be. for economic reasons, to build the 
highest possible cruising speeds into 
the design of our post-war passenger 
and cargo planes.” 

Stout believes that “after” the 
production of civilian private planes 
is under way there will be a degree 
of helicopter development. But he 
doubts that high speeds will be 
gained by the helicopter, and views 
it as "only a step toward other 
things.” 


Harmony Is Keynote 
At Capital Sessions 

Joint action at National Council 
talks shows industrial teamwork. 

By SCOTT HERSHEY 

The aircraft industry has demon- 
strated to its critics outside and to 
skeptics within that it is capable of 
setting aside individual differences 
and working together as a unit in 
the solution of its mutual problems 
for the common good. 


The recent meeting in Washington 
of top executives of the member 
companies of the National Aircraft 
War Production Council is a case in 
point. This highly successful con- 
ference followed by only a couple of 
weeks the meeting of the Economic 
Development Committee of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
at Colorado Springs where industry 
leaders evinced the kind of coopera- 
tion which has sometimes been lack- 
ing in the past. 

► Understanding — Aircraft company 
heads who came to Washington for 
the War Department’s Conference 
of industry, labor and press lead- 
ers, which lasted two days and, fol- 
lowed that by two days of council 
conferences, were unanimous in 
their belief that the aircraft manu- 
lacturing industry never had been 
more united or possessed of a better 
understanding. 

Recommendations made by these 
executives — which are discussed 
elsewhere in this issue — while im- 
portant and significant — were no 
more important or significant than 
the atmosphere of cooperation in 
which they were drawn. 

► Teamwork — Men attending the 
Washington meetings — from both 
coasts — like the representatives of 
more than 50 companies at Colorado 
Springs showed teamwork within 
the industry and also by the indus- 
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try with government. They repre- 
sented a good cross-section of in- 
dustry opinion and their conclusions 
acknowledged and accepted the re- 
sponsibility and the vital role now 
being played by aviation and which 
will be played by the industry in 
winning the war and the peace. 

Conversations with industry heads 
left little doubt that the information 
given them in private by top-rank- 
ing military men including Gen. 
George C. Marshall, was impressive 
in its scope of the job which the in- 
dustry must do. Production and 
more production was called for and 
probably different kinds of produc- 
tion to meet the changing demands 
of the various fronts. 

► Air Strategy Discussed — The ses- 
sions on strategic bombings of Ger- 
many and Japan, information on the 
establishment of air bases, move- 
ment of supplies by air, discussions 
of enemy strength and our own 
losses in men and materiel and air- 
craft needs and problems generally 
as seen from the Army point of view 
added significance and importance 
to the council meetings which fol- 
lowed the War Department sessions 

Chamber Members 
To Vote on Changes 

New name, three-year budget, and 

new membership classes studied. 

The Board of Governors of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
took time out fiom struggles with 
their reorganization program to ap- 
prove in principle recommendations 
on such post-war problems as con- 
tract termination and renegotiation, 
use and disposition of surplus-gov- 
ernment owned aircraft and dispo- 
sition of defense plant equipment 


made by the Chamber’s Economic 
Development Committee at its Colo- 
rado Springs meeting. 

The chamber reorganization — 
with an eye on peacetime produc- 
tion — is still in the works. Present 
plans call for a three-year budget, 
a three-year contract for the execu- 
tive head of the chamber, as well 
as other plans designed to make it 
the vocal, effective and strong in- 
dustry trade association which in- 
dustry leaders say they are de- 
termined to make it and which they 
say it should be. 

► Vote Required — Proposals to 
change the name of the chamber to 
one which more clearly indicates its 
nature as the trade group of the 
aircraft manufacturing industry 
were deferred when the Board of 
Governors held that the chamber’s 
name was the property of the mem- 
bers and consequently could not 
be changed without a vote of the 
membership. 

Another proposal to eliminate all 
classes of membership except the 
airframe, engine, propeller and air- 
craft equipment classifications also 
was deferred on the grounds that 
such a decision was up to the mem- 
bers rather than an action to be 
taken by the board. 

► Plans Continue — It was considered 
likely that a meeting of the full 
membership, there are more than 
200 members, would be called in 
the near future. In the meantime, 
the reorganization plans are pro- 
ceeding. 

Changes are in the offing and 
industry heads in Washington for 
meetings of the National Aircraft 
War Production Council approved 
chamber reorganization plans and 
assured their backing — not as a 
council, of course, but rather as in- 
dividual companies and chamber 


members. This should assure the 
success of the project. 

It is the hope of the backers that 
company heads themselves will op- 
erate on the Board of Governors 
rather than their alternates, a prac- 
tice which in the past has not 
worked too successfully. 

Plane Output Shows 
Unit Loss; Weight Up 

September figures show continua- 
tion of trend toward heavier 
models. 

By MARY PAULINE PERRY 
T. P. Wright, director of the 
Aircraft Resources Control Office, 
commenting to Aviation News on 
failure of September aircraft pro- 
duction to show an increase in units, 
pointed out that weight of aircraft 
produced increased 3 percent over 
the previous month and reiterated 
that weight and not units should 
be the measure of output. Septem- 
ber unit output was just short of 
August's 7,612 figure. 

He said that September produc- 
tion, while it failed to gain over 
August, did not reflect a decrease 
in aircraft production generally 
throughout the country, but was due 
rather to a production lag by two 
or three companies who fell so far 
behind in production that the in- 
dustry was off for the month. 

► Plants Converting — Wright, in 
suggesting that unit count be elim- 
inated as a basis of industry output, 
pointed out that some plants are 
converting from the production of 
light bombers to heavy bombers 
with an inevitable falling off in 
unit production during the conver- 
sion operations. 



INDUSTRY EXECUTIVES AT PRESS CONFERENCE: 


Closeups of aircraft officials taken at a press confer- 
ence during their Washington meeting (left): Ernest 
R. Breech , Bend ix Aviation; Donald Douglas, Douglas 
Aircraft; Dr. Roland Burnstan, Brewster Aeronautical 
and P. G. Johnson, Boeing Aircraft. Photo on right 


shows C. T. Leigh, Consolidated- Vultee; Victor 
Emanuel , Aviation Corp.; Glenn L. Martin, Glenn L. 
Martin Co.: and J. H. Kindelberger, North American 
Aviation. (Standing) Frank Russell, general manager 
of the National Aircraft War Production Council. 
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Turning to the West Coast man- 
power situation, Wright said that 
several steps must be taken to solve 
the problem, with the first prob- 
ably the introduction of longer 
working hours. He indicated ap- 
proval of a proposal for ten-hour 
shifts which has been put forward 
by Charles E. Wilson, WPB execu- 
tive vice-chairman and other pro- 
duction officials. Wright said key 
personnel would probably have to 
be recalled from the armed services 
and that labor and management 
would have to cooperate on the re- 
ferral plan. 

► Must Utilize Workers — Improve- 
ment in utilization of workers is 
necessary, Wright said, and also 
utilization of certicates of availabili- 
ty that have some teeth. 

Wright’s office has completed its 
production urgency list for each 
area, listing plants which must have 
top manpower priorities. These are 
now being meshed with Army and 
Navy requirements into one com- 
plete list. 

► Lombard Returns — In this connec- 
tion, Dr. E. A. Lombard, Jr., ARCO’s 
manpower division chief who has 
just returned from the West Coast, 
said the new manpower program is 
aiding essential industries, but thus 
far has not touched non-essential 

There has been some expansion 
of subcontracting on the Pacific 
Coast and some moves for decen- 
tralization. Col, Donald F. Stace. 
Army Air Forces and Capt. Leland 
Webb, of the Navy, are in over-all 
charge of ARCO’s part in the West 
Coast program. 

Compressibility Is 
Designers’ Bugaboo 

Engineer of Chance Vought Divi- 
sion, at SAE meeting, sees future 

for propeller-equipped aircraft. 

“Compressibility” is the biggest 
problem confronting aircraft engi- 
neers today. This is the piling up 
of air against the leading edge of a 
wing, accelerating into high speeds 
until smooth airflow over the wing 
becomes impossible and destructive 
buffeting results. 

The design of warplanes for speeds 
approaching the speed of sound, and 
the ventures of test pilots into su- 
per-sonic speeds in dives, will turn 
engineers throughout the world into 
intensive research to overcome these 
mountainous barriers against faster 
flight. 

► Solution Foreseen — Such are the 
views of Samuel J. Loring, engineer 



WAR EDITION OF THE FAIRCHILD 24: 

Newest photo of a little-publicized light cargo carrier built by Fairchild 
and now known in this country as the Forwarder. The predecessor of this 
four-place ship, known to the British as the Argus, is used on many foreign 
fronts in transporting pilots and officers behind the lines. It also was used 
to carry ammunition. The Forwarder is a revision of the C-61, built in 1942 
for the RAF and is a refinement of the well-known Fairchild 24, the com- 
pany's best seller before the war. Gross weight is 2,801 lb., empty weight 
is 1732 lb. Engine is a Warner 16 5 ftp. Cruising speed is 104 mph. 


and head of the analytical research 
department, of Chance Vought Air- 
craft Division of United Aircraft 
Corp. 

Attending the SAE aircraft con- 
ference in Los Angeles, Loring pre- 
dicted the solution of compressibil- 
ity and other problems confronting 
approaches to super -sonic flight may 
come from the coordinated results of 
mathematical investigation of air- 
craft designs and free-flight obser- 
vations of engineering test pilots. 
^Studies Propellers — Loring is un- 
willing to accept the assumption of 
some engineers that super-sonic 
speeds will not be possible for pro- 
peller-driven aircraft. He believes 
there is much to be learned, and 
gained, from the study of propeller? 
operated at super-sonic speeds. 

Nor does he feel that jet propul- 
sion as a sole motive power will be 
the answer in driving aircraft 
through compressibility barriers and 
into super-sonic speeds. 

► Rocket Motor — “As a source of 
power, the rocket motor or jet pro- 
pulsion engine may not prove effi- 
cient and practical until we are able 
to operate aircraft at extremely high 
altitudes and at speeds of perhaps 
t wo to three times the speed of 
sound,” he said. 


AAF Asks Simpler 
Warplane Designs 

Head of Air Service Command 
tells SAE members of Army needs. 

Better standardization of replace- 
ment parts for military aircraft, 
and simplification of warplane de- 
signs for easier field maintenance 
are among top-ranking “requests” 
handed to the U. S. aircraft indus- 
try by the Army Air Forces. 

They were given by Maj. Gen. 
Delmar H. Dunton, deputy director. 
AAF Air Service Command, Wright 
Field, in an address to industry en- 
gineers and executives attending 
the meeting of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers in Los Angeles. 

► Bouquet — General Dunton, who 
organized the 12th Air Force. ASC, 
and directed it throughout the North 
Africa campaign, gave the nation's 
aircraft builders the highest pos- 
sible praise for providing the armed 
forces with "the finest aircraft in 
the world.” 

"We expected them to be good, 
but didn't know they were as good 
as they are,” he said. 

But his praise was followed close- 
ly by telling of a critical lack of 
uniformity in identical replacement 
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parts produced by different manu- 
facturers. 

► Parts Problem — He said that in 
many instances maintenance crews 
of the armed forces have been com- 
pelled to order parts not only by 
serial number but by manufac- 
turer’s name as well to assure get- 
ting exact duplication of parts 
supposedly standardized. 

Gen. Dunton emphasized his ap- 
peal to manufacturers to simplify 
their warplane designs and thus 
simplify maintenance by citing Ger- 
many's Messerschmidt - 109 fighter 
as an excellent example of design 
simplification. 

Without referring to manufac- 
turer’s names, he added: 

“We have some airplanes that 
approach it, but we also have others 
that are a crew chief’s nightmare.” 

► Power Eggs — But whether the air- 
craft industry will voluntarily take 
any radical steps toward design 
simplification was left in doubt by 
a debate on proposals for reduction 
of engine types and their delivery 
to airframe manufacturers in the 
form of fully assembled “power 
eggs” ready to bolt on. 

Airline and airframe spokesmen 
were adamant in their refusal to ac- 
cept engine type reduction and pow- 
er egg proposals made by Rudolph 
Wallace, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
installation engineer, and Harry 
Karcher, Allison installation en- 
gineer and Manly Medal winner. 

► Specific Job — Ivar Shogran, chief 
of the power plant section of Doug- 
las Aircraft Co. at Santa Monica, in- 
sisted that the engine should follow 
the dictates of airframe design rath- 
er than make the design of an air- 
plane conform to standardized pow- 
er package. 

“I feel the engine must be built 
to do a specific job.” said Shogran. 
"In fact, I anticipate that rather 
than reduce the number of avail- 
able engines we will need more en- 
gines to meet the requirements of 
airplanes designed for service on 
varying routes and at varying al - 
titudes.” 


WANTED 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERS 



HELICOPTER DEVELOPMENT 
AERONAUTICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Airlines Urge Caution in Granting 
Permits for Feeder, Pickup Routes 


The airlines came into the Civil 
Aeronautics Board’s hearings last 
week to urge that it proceed cau- 
tiously in granting certificates for 
local, feeder and pickup service, 
while they agreed unanimously that 
such service is needed. 

A sentiment echoed by other wit- 
nesses was expressed by Lee Tal- 
man, executive vice-president of 
TWA, when he said establishment of 
local service seemed to be economi- 
cally feasible, but should be done 
“on a sound basis, not a hysterical 
stampede.” Talman and several oth- 
ers suggested local service adjacent 
to trunk lines should be handled 
by trunk operators, but that purely 
“commutation” service should be an 
independent proposition. Talman 
said the latter might pattern after 
railroad commutation service of 
the “wheel and spoke type.” 

► Tailored Services — The idea of 
typing service reached full flower 
in the testimony of R. H. Hemple. 
economist for United, who said ser- 
vice should be tailored to existing 
towns as "trunk type” routes along 
existing air trunk lines, an “arch 
type” curving a way from one trunk 
point and back to another, and feed- 
er arm, branch, or a loop to chan- 
nel traffic from cities of small popu- 
lation. These feeders, he suggested, 
might follow patterns he described 
with such labels as shuttle, herring 
bone, crescent, sandwich, cluster, etc. 

American’s economist, Arthur Dee 
Lewis, came forward with a pro- 
posal for “community airports stra- 
tegically located.” He said that with 
1 60 airports in addition to those al- 
ready in existence, 1,136 new cities 
could have air service, which then 
would be available to all cities of 
20,000 or more population, all but 
69 between 10,000 and 20,000, and 
all but 405 between 5,000 and 10,- 
000. The result would be air ser- 
vice to 96 percent of the country’s 
urban population. 

► Relocation — Furthermore, Ameri- 
can suggested that eventually some 
existing airports might be relocated 
near their present sites to serve 
larger population areas that might 
thus be accessible. 

Continental’s executive vice-presi- 
dent, Terrell C. Drinkwater, told the 
board’s examiners that “transcon- 
tinental carriers should not get into 
local service,” nor should the oppo- 
site occur. Service outside trunk 
lines should be carefully planned, 


and their operation left to indepen- 
dent operators, said Robert J. Wil- 
son, vice-president and secretary of 
Pennsylvania-Central. PCA, Wilson 
explained always has considered it- 
self a short-haul operator serving 
local communities within 25 mi. of 
its trunk lines. Use of smaller sup- 
plemental equipment is proposed by 
PCA, he asserted, both for addi- 
tional stops along its main routes 
and within a 25 mi. radius. 

► Three Types — North west’s position, 
according to E. E. Floan, secretary, 
is to expand its main routes first, 
but he visualized three types of ad- 
ditional service: auxiliary trunk 
line, alternate main line routes, and 
feeder spur routes. 

The viewpoint of an applicant 
was presented by R. E. McKaughan. 
president of Aviation Enterprises. 
Ltd., which operates air training 
schools in Texas, and wants routes 
in the Southwest. McKaughan said 
he thought companies which already 
have trained pilots should operate . 
the secondary airlines. 

► Expands Air Mail — All American 
Aviation, the nation's only air pick- 
up operator, gave the results of its 
more than four years of service and 
submitted a voluminous statement, 
supported with charts and statistics, 
on that operation. H. R. Bazley, 
president, declared that by air pick- 
up, the government “almost over- 
night” could extend benefits of di- 
rect air mail express to “every nook 
and corner of the country.” 

Studies show, he added, that it 
can be practically adapted to a com- 
bination passenger and pickup ser- 
vice on relatively short routes. Baz- 
ley urged that development of short 
haul and local transportation be left 
to independent operators, with sur- 
face carriers “under no circum- 
stances” permitted to operate air 
transport lines, Harry Stringer, All 
American’s traffic vice-president, 
and Austin M. Zimmerman, secre- 
tary, also testified. They urged per- 
mitting night flying of pickup routes. 

► Economic Stability — Sam Solomon, 
Northeast's president, was one of 
those who stressed the need for 
economic stability of prospective 
carriers. While he would not pre- 
clude other carriers from operating 
in Northeast’s territory if need for 
the service could be justified, he 
said, he would reserve the right to 
prove that his own line was better 
equipped to operate those routes. 
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NEW! 

HI SPEED DIMPLER 

This newly engineered equipment increased by FIVE TIMES 
the Dimpling production in one of America s giant Aircraft Plants 



Over TOO Perfect Dimples a Minute! 

Without Spoilage-Without Cracks-Minimum of Manual Labor- 
No Foot Work -More Production - Better Work -Less Fatigue 

This newly coordinated Dimpling Equipment solved a trouble- 
some problem in one large Aircraft Plant, and now the same 
benefits are passed on to the Industry - Speeds production 

WIRE - PHONE FOR PRICE, DELIVERY and DEMONSTRATION 

ERWIN HUBER. President 

YORK ELECTRIC 
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McMakin Cited 

The Assistant Secretary of War for 
Air, Robert A. Lovett, has presented 
the air medal to Mrs. Richard A. Mc- 
Makin, whose husband, former Con- 
solidated Vultee flight supervisor, was 
killed May 10 in a plane crash near 
San Diego. The medal was awarded 
in honor of McMakin's survey of the 
flight route to Australia now being 
flown by Consairway for the Army. 

The citation read: “for exceptional 
meritorious achievement in aerial 
flight from April 
2 to April 8, 1942. 

“In the capacity 
of pilot and navi- 
gator, Mr. Mc- 
Makin made the 
initial flight to 
Australia and re- 
turn to survey the 
feasibility of this 
route as a contract 
operation between 
the company and the United States 
Army. At the time of his flight, which 
encompassed approximately 14,600 
miles entirely over water, information 
concerning the route was very 
meager. Landing fields on some of the 
intermediate islands were still in 
process of construction and radio 
facilities had not been established. 
The flight was made through a com- 
bat area at a time when Allied Air 
Forces were endeavoring to halt the 
onrushing Japanese advance with in- 
adequate air power. Its successful 
completion was a major contribution 
to the war effort in that it proved the 
feasibility of speedy delivery of criti- 
cal war cargo, combat replacement 
crews and high priority passengers.” 

H. K. L'Ecuyer has joined Braniff Air- 
ways as employment manager. For 
the past two years, he has been Pro- 
fessor of Business Administration at 
the University of Western Ontario and 



has a background of specialized ex- 
perience in corporation management 
and industrial personnel. 


C. George Evans, personnel director of 
Air Associates, Inc., is serving as a 
panel member of the regional war 
labor board in Region 2, Teterboro, 
N. J. Evans was once personnel man- 
ager for American Export Lines. 

Comdr. Daniel J. Brimm, Jr., USNR. 
(aviator), has been detached as head 
of the Ground Training Section, and 
has been assigned duty in the Pacific. 
His relief as head of the section is 
Comdr. F. A. Comstock. USN. 

Lt. Clarence D. Dillon. USNR, is on 
duty as assistant to Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations (Air), Vice-Adm. 
John S. McCain, USN (aviator). 

Lt. (jg) Henry Fonda. USNR, film star, 
has reported for temporary duty in 
the Aviation Training Division. 

Robert Aldrich, director of airways and 
airports for American Airlines, has re- 
signed. He is succeeded by his former 
assistant, Glenn E. Markt. 



SOUTH AFRICAN TAXI: 

Thomas O. Roberts, former Wash- 
ington-operations agent for Ameri- 
can Airlines, now first lieutenant in 
the AAF, tries out a native taxi 
driver's stamina, somewhere in 
South Africa. American doesn’t tell 
whether the meter was hidden 
under the hood. 



GIBSON, GLIDER TYCOON: 

Roane Waring, national commander 
of the American Legion, (left) re- 
cently visited Gibson Refrigerator 
Co., where he was shown the com- 
pany's plant, converted to Waco 
glider production by its head, Frank 
S. Gibson, Jr. The Gibson Company 
delivered a complete glider to the 
AAF in less than six months after 
its last electric refrigerator rolled 
off the production line. 


In recognition of having been the first 
man to parachute safely from a dis- 
abled plane. Col. Harold R. Harris of the 
Air Transport Command was desig- 
nated "Caterpillar No. I" and present- 
ed with a plaque commemorating his 
jump from a plane on Oct. 20, 1922, at 
a testimonial dinner held at the Wings 
Club in New York, last week. In pre- 
senting the plaque, Capt. Stanley Switlik, 
senior partner of the Switlik Para- 
chute Co., told of the early formation 
of the Caterpillar Club following the 
historic jump of (then) Lt. Harris at 
McCook Field, Dayton. 

W. G. Stilson has joined Fleetwings as 
assistant to Russell E. Dili, chief ad- 
ministrative manager. Stilson former- 
ly was with Sperry Gyroscope Co. 

Capt. William A. Winston, master of 
ocean flying boats, who has been com- 
manding the 42- 
ton Boeing Clip- 
pers on the Trans- 
Atlantic runs since 
1939, recently com- 
pleted ten years 
of flying for Pan 
American Air- 
ways. Now using 
his 17th log book, 

Winston has 14,000 
hours of flying to 
his credit. Capt. Winston entered the 
aviation section of the Army Signal 
Corps in 1917, and, during his years 
as an Army aviation instructor, pre- 
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P-38 PROJECT OFFICER HONORED: 

Col. Alden R. Crawford, Materiel Command chief of staff, pins the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal ribbon on Col. Benjamin S. Kelsey, project 
officer for the Lockheed Lightning P-38, at Wright Field ceremony. Other 
award recipients were: Capt. Richard B. Johnson, Oak Leaf Cluster for his 
fighter pilot achievements at Guadalcanal, and Lt. Col. Barron C. Powers, 
officer’s degree, Legion of Merit, for photographic work in the African 
campaign. 


pared several famous flyers for solo- 
ing, among them: Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, Robert Fatt, assistant chief 
pilot of Pan American's eastern di- 
vision and Ragnar Freng, former chief 
pilot of United Air Lines, now flying 
a military transport plane. 

In his many years in aviation, Win- 
ston has been with the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Co., then the only pas- 
senger-carrying airmail service not 
operated by the government; was 
manager of Roosevelt Field, N. F.; 
and an aeronautical inspector for the 
U. S. Dept, of Commerce. He joined 
the western division of Pan Ameri- 
can in 1933, when that section was 
developing instrument flying for use 
on routes through Mexico to Central 
America. He took command of flying 
boats operating in the Caribbean area 
and South America and then trans- 
ferred to the Pacific to become a mas- 
ter of flying boats and to command a 
trans-Pacific Clipper. He joined the 
Atlantic division shortly after trans- 
atlantic crossings were started. 

H. G. Andrews, veteran TWA pilot, has 
been named assistant superintendent 
of the V/estern di- 
vision aiding J. S. 

Bartles. He will 
be based at Al- 
buquerque. The 
Western Division 
was recently cre- 
ated in a general 
realignment an- 
nounced by the 
airline. 

Ray W. Wells, TWA Eastern Division 
chief pilot since April, 1942, has been 
named superinten- 
dent of the newly 
created Midwest 
Division, in charge 
of all operations 
between Chicago 
and Kansas, and 
Amarillo and Al- 
buquerque includ- 
ing Indianapolis, 
St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Wichita, and 
Amarillo. He joined TWA in 1935 as 
a pilot. He graduated from Kelly 
Field and served in Army Air Forces 
in the Orient. 

Col. Lawrence G. Fritz, of the Army Air 
Corps, pilot of the first load of air- 
mail in commer- 
cial service, and 
on leave from 
TWA, has been 
awarded the Air 
Medal for “meri- 
torious achieve- 
ment while par- 
ticipating in aerial 
flights.” He was 
former operations 
vice-president of 
TWA with more than 1,500,000 miles 
to his credit. As chief of operations 
for the Air Transport Command, Col. 
Fritz volunteered to fly new type air- 


craft and check performance details 
over the North Atlantic Wing last 
winter, under the most severe icing 
conditions. His citation recognized the 
invaluable information he collected on 
these trips. 

Comdr. John J. Ide, USNR, after an ex- 
tended tour of duty in the Air Tech- 
nical Analysis Division, has been as- 
signed for duty with the U. S. Naval 
air staff in London. 

Comdr. S. H. Warner, (naval aviator, 
retired), head of the Flight Statistics 
Section, has been promoted to the 
temporary rank of captain. 


Maj. Albert E. Blomquist is acting chief 
of the Army’s glider division. He was 
chief of the production and engineer- 
ing division under the late Richard 
C. du Pont who was Gen Arnold's 
special assistant on gliders. Maj. 
Blomquist was with Eastern Air 
Lines before joining the Army. 

S. H. Wilde, veteran member of the 
Kaiser organization, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to S. D. Hackley, 
chief operations manager of Fleet- 
wings. Wilde goes to Bristol from 
Corpus Christi, Tex., where he served 
as general manager for construction 
of the Naval Air Base. 



AMERICAN OPENS PERSONNEL OFFICE: 

American Airlines has set up a street-floor office in New York to receive 
applications from “anyone who wants a job and believes he can serve the 
war effort in a commercial aviation company." In Pershing Square build- 
ing, 100 East 42nd Street, the office is manned by (left to right)- H 
Fowler, assistant personnel director; Miss H. Sokol and Miss A. S. Field, 
interviewers; W. H. Baker, manager of the new office, and M. K. Miller’ 
office manager of personnel. I 
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carriers are acceptable and “to be 
encouraged,” it will protect its 
standing and prestige by filing tor 
service between the United States 
and Europe, and eventually across 


TRANSPORT 


United and American Export Back 
Conflicting Foreign Route Policies 


the Pacific. The letter, in fact, gave 
notice of intention to file for such 
routes if it becomes CAB policy to 
permit individual domestic airlines 
to enter the transocean field. 

► American Export’s Stand — Ameri- 
can Export’s statement, on the othet 
hand, in advocating the “thesis of 
competition,” argued for the right 
of any American flag airline to apply 
to the CAB for foreign routes, con- 
tended that public hearings should 
be held, and expressed willingness 
to leave it up to the judgment of the 
President and the board as to the 
number of companies that might re- 
ceive certificates to operate interna- 
tionally. Some interpreted American 
Export’s admission that not all do- 
mestic lines can be international 
operators as a veiled suggestion that 
perhaps the logical lines to do this 
work are American Export and its 
arch rival, Pan American — this 


PAA USING TRIPLE-CONTROL GRUMMANS: 

Not all Grummans are fighting Japs. These recent photos show one of the 
Pan American Airways fleet of specially equipped Grumman Widgens, 
used as part of the training program for future transoceanic pilots. The 
interior shot shows seating arrangement of pilot and one of the students 
and the third control panel at left. The pictures were taken at PAA’s 
Atlantic Division Marine base on Long Island, although similar ships are 
in use in other divisions. 


W. A. Patterson letter to CAB urges single company operation 
of international line; Coverdale cites need of free competition 
under government regulation. 


By MERLIN MICKEL 


The controversy over whether one 
company or several shall fly inter- 
national routes was enlivened last 
week when a domestic carrier — 
United Air Lines — came out in fa- 
vor of one-line international opera- 
tion, while American Export Air- 
lines, already flying the ocean, sup- 
ported the free and open competi- 
tion recommended by 16 domestic 
airlines. 

This paradoxical situation burst 
on the public when W. A. Patterson, 
United’s president, revealed the text 
of a letter he had written the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, and American 
Export called the press in to hear a 
statement by W. H. Coverdale, pres- 
ident and chairman of its board. 

► Sees Competition as Wasteful- — 
The fruits of labor by United’s re- 
search staff — largest possessed by a 
domestic airline — were evident 
throughout Patterson’s letter, in 
which he cited the history of surface 
traffic across the Atlantic, said 43 
100-passenger planes would be suffi- 
cient to handle the passenger traffic 
market in 1948, and argued that the 
free competition proposed by other 
domestic airlines would be “destruc- 
tive.” He proposed legislation, in 
fact, to prevent international flying 
by individual domestic airlines. 

American Export, on the other 
hand, supported the idea of “regu- 
lated competition” consistent with 
the Civil Aeronautics Act, and op- 
posed monopoly or government con- 
trol. Soon, a spokesman said, it will 
“in all probability” sign the policy 
statement of the domestic airlines. 

► United May File — It was obvious 
that United, which has refused to 
sign the statement, is thinking along 
much the same lines as Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, also a non-signer, al- 
though it admitted frankly in Pat- 
terson’s letter that if government 
policy determines that applications 
in the international field by domestic 


24 
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would preserve the competition idea 
— while the domestic operators 
might better expand their activities 
in their own backyards. 

► Asks Regulations — “Regulated 
competition,” Coverdale declared, 
“as opposed to monopoly — combined 
with private ownership — and with 
adequate government and public 
support will enable U. S. aviation to 
secure for America its rightful share 
of the air commerce of the world in 
the postwar period.” 

Privately it was said that Ameri- 
can Export has held this view since 
before the other airlines met to issue 
the policy statement. The line had 
little notice of the meeting, however, 
and has withheld its own announce- 
ment pending a thorough study. 



NORTHWEST’S NEW MODIFICATION CENTER: 

Eight large hangars, with connecting shops and office buildings form the 
main unit of Northwest Airlines’ new Vandalia, Ohio, AAF modification 
center. Four of the hangars are shown above, with their modern version 
of the old double bam doors. The tail openings above are built to permit 
entrance of those superbombers which are on the way. 


Oceanic Air Traffic Won’t Permit 
Stiff Competition, Patterson Says 

Recommends legislation to forbid most lines from entering over- 
water service; says cooperative action may be best. 


W. A. Patterson, president of 
United Air Lines, has reported to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board that 
after thorough study of internation- 
al air traffic possibilities, United 
cannot see how the limited market 
that may be expected to develop can 
support the open competition advo- 
cated by other domestic airlines. 

Recommending legislation to pre- 
vent individual domestic airlines 
from entering the international 
transocean field, Patterson con- 
cluded that "neither individual air- 
lines now in the domestic field nor 
individual steamship companies can 
expect to extend their present oper- 
ations into transocean air service 
without destructive results." 

► Country’s Best Interest — He de- 
clared it is “unwise for private en- 
terprise to take a position opposed to 
joint or cooperative international 
operation if in that way our coun- 
try’s interest can best be served. 
United Air Lines will not be placed 
in such a position.” Conceivably, he 
said, a proposal might come that one 
or more "chosen instruments” be 
employed to preserve the United 
States flag position in world air 
trade. But that aim must be at- 
tained without government owner- 
ship or participation in ownership. 

Despite the stand expounded in 
his letter, he wound it up by stating 
that to “protect the standing and 
prestige of our company” United 
will apply for permission to fly the 
Atlantic and the Pacific “if the poli- 


cy of our government should be such 
that applications of domestic air 
carriers to enter the international 
transocean field are acceptable and 
are to be encouraged." 

► Solomon Replies — His statement, 
considered an answer to the policy 
stand taken last summer by the 16 
other domestic airlines for free com- 
petition for world routes, brought 
an immediate retort from Chair- 
man Sam Solomon of the Airlines 
Committee on United States Air 

Solomon pointed out that United 
operates one of the largest United 
States lines and has recently ac- 
quired a Mexican line (Lamsa), and 
said Patterson's request for a law 
to keep American domestic lines 
from the international field was “as 
amazing as it is inconsistent.” De- 
claring United was “walking the 
tightrope of self-interest,” Solomon 
said “We have never heard of an in- 
dividual or a corporation petitioning 
the United States to deny rights to 
competitors and in the same breath 
declare it is going to seek those 
rights itself.” 

► Issues Figures — Patterson backed 
his conclusions with a statistic-sup- 
ported recital of the history of sur- 
face transportation across the At- 

There now exist seven potential 
foreign competitors, he said, all 
“single chosen instruments.” Of 
these, Great Britain, Canada, France, 
Germany and Russia own five, while 


Holland and Sweden control the 

Future North Atlantic air passen- 
ger traffic was estimated as follows: 



► Proper Craft — Patterson concluded 
the proper airplane from economy 
and safety standpoints for the po- 
tential North Atlantic market 
should be able to fly 3,500 miles non- 
stop, carrying 100 passengers and 
approximately 5,000 pounds of mail 
and cargo. 

United’s calculations indicate that 
15 such planes would be required to 
handle the market for 1944 and 43 
for 1948, based on their require- 
ments of September as a peak 
month. And for eight months of the 
year, only a third of the peak would 
be required. 

► Distribute Schedules — As to for- 
eign competition, United’s president 
said it could be assumed that some 
equal distribution of schedules 
would be demanded. “All British re- 
ports on this subject indicate such to 
be their view,” and distribution 
equally could be expected under At- 
lantic Charter philosophy. 

But, “the 43 airplanes needed to 
serve a possible 1948 demand, dis- 
tributed equally among seven for- 
eign countries and the U. S. A., 
would result in six airplanes for 
each country. If more than one U. S. 
company is to participate in the 
U. S. share of the North Atlantic 
competition, no one U. S. company 
could be an outstanding success in 
view of such a narrow market with- 
out completely ruining its U. S. 
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competitors, unless such competitors 
received a very heavy public sub- 
sidy to insure survival.” 

Patterson quoted British interests 
suggesting the pooling of resources 
by sea lines rather than single oper- 
ation to obtain “optimum size of air 
operating organization.” 

► Who Should Participate — While 
United had reached the same con- 
clusion, Patterson said, “we cannot 
agree that steamship interests 
should exclusively make up such 
pooling. It may be that both steam- 
ship and airline interests should par- 
ticipate.” He declared that the CAB 
must expect strong public protest “if 
any domestic air carrier is given an 
unfair advantage in the transocean 
field,” which he contended should 
be considered entirely separate from 
the domestic. “If a chaotic condition 
should be permitted to exist where- 
by all those entitled to equal rights 
were granted them, we can visualize 
the creation of from eight to 15 ad- 
ditional operators which, added to 
the foreign competition, would re- 
sult in approximately 22 companies 
competing to do a job that would re- 
quire only 43 airplanes even five 
years from now.” 

► Traffic Will Exceed Estimates— 
Solomon's committee took issue with 
United's conclusion on the trans- 
Atlantic traffic potential and the 
future of air travel generally out- 
side the United States. “The com- 
mittee believes,” Solomon stated, 
“travel will exceed any of the 
prophecies yet made.” 


Mechanics’ Wages 
Hit Stalemate 

National Railway Labor Panel 
chairman turns down pleas for 
higher pay. 

Efforts by twelve airlines and rep- 
resentatives of their labor organi- 
zations to obtain wage increases for 
their mechanics appeared to be 
stalemated last week. Meanwhile, 
mechanics were being attracted to 
other fields. 

All lines except Panagra and Ha- 
waiian were represented at a meet- 
ing with Dr. William Leiserson, 
chairman of the National Railway 
Labor Panel, who has turned down 
the applications for adjustments. 

► Wages at Ceiling — Leiserson was 
sympathetic, but maintained he was 
precluded from granting the re- 
quests by the President’s hold-the- 
line order. Mechanics’ wages now 
have reached the 15 percent in- 
crease above Jan. 1, 1941, to which 
they were limited by the Little Steel 
formula. 

Under the law the panel chairman 
might appoint an emergency board 
to study the matter, but this was 
considered unlikely, inasmuch as the 
hold-the-line order would also gov- 
ern the findings of such a group as 
it did Dr. Leiserson. 

1 Study Group Action — Another al- 
ternative was said to be concerted 
action by all airlines, but since this 
probably would entail application 


for time and a half over a 40-hr. 
week, doubt was expressed that such 
a step will be taken. Besides, there 
was no assurance it would bring 
approval. The airlines consider 
theirs a 24-hours-a-day, 7-days-a- 
week industry, to which the 40-hr. 
week would not readily apply. 

Labor agreements, made from 
year to year, vary with each com- 
pany, Continental and Braniff, to 
name two examples, were not among 
the dozen lines who submitted new 
agreements to Dr. Leiserson, because 
their previous wage agreements are 
not expiring at this time. The appli- 
cants were American, American Ex- 
port, Chicago and Southern, Colo- 
nial, Eastern, Inland, Mid-Conti- 
nent, National, Pan American, 
Pennsylvania-Central, TWA and 
United. Their agreements would af- 
fect 90 to 95 percent of the mechan- 
ics in the industry. 

► Rate of Increase — They sought an 
upward adjustment averaging about 
10 percent in hourly wages, which 
range from 50 cents to $1.25, de- 
pending on the type of work under 
the various mechanics’ and related 
classifications. The general practice 
now is to pay time and a half for 
hours in excess of eight each day. 
Most have a 48 -hr. week, with 
straight time in excess of 40 hrs. 

There has been talk of reducing 
the number of job classifications for 
maintenance and related activities — 
there are now nearly 90 — and a new 
standard, if approved, might involve 
some increases, though industry 
sources do not anticipate these 
would be substantial. 

► Low Wage Earners Hit — The worst 
of the present situation is that peo- 
ple in the lowest wage brackets are 
the ones affected, and the inability 
to raise wages has meant the loss of 
considerable manpower to other in- 
dustry, a turnover the lines seek to 
halt. 

ATA Forms 3 Groups 
To Tackle Problems 

Development, economic and re- 
search committees organized. 

Three committees to discuss new 
problems in air transport are being 
formed by the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation. 

Airline heads have been asked to 
submit nominations for a Committee 
on Airport Development Program 
and an Economic and Research 
Planning Committee. The former 
will deal with such subjects as air- 
port servicing and facilities, main- 
tenance standards for runways, light 



AMERICAN OPENS TORONTO OFFICE: 

Among Canadian and American officials at the opening of American Air- 
lines’ new city ticket office in Toronto recently were (left to right) Air 
Vice Marshall Frank McGill; T. P. Gould, manager of reservations and 
ticket offices of American; F. J. Robinson, American’s Canadian traffic 
manager; H. J. Lyall, the company’s eastern traffic jnanager; Mayor F. J. 
Conboy of Toronto. 
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equipment and the like, and airport 
design and construction standards. 
John Groves of the association, 
former manager of the Washington 
National Airport, will be secretary. 
► Economic Committee — The eco- 
nomic committee will include people 
doing research and planning for 
members, and will be aided by Dr. 
L. C. Sorrell, head of ATA’s Eco- 
nomic Research and Planning Di- 
vision. 

A third new group, a special com- 
mittee, will study the bill by Chair- 
man Lea (D-Calif.) of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee for disposition of surplus 
government aircraft and related 
material. 

This measure (H. R. 2959) is un- 
derstood to be favored in principle 
by association directors. Members 
of the new committee are P. M. 
Willcox of United, chairman; L. W. 
Inwood, TWA; William Littlewood, 
American; R. G. Lochiel, Pennsyl- 
vania-Central, and S. L. Shannon, 
Eastern. Allen W. Dallas, who joined 
ATA recently as engineering and 
maintenance liaison man, will be 
secretary. 

Need for Separate 
Air Department Cited 

Formation of strong U.S. group 

asked by Grover Loening, WPB 

aircraft consultant. 

With applications on file for near- 
ly twice as many miles of new air 
routes as there is railroad mileage 
in the United States, the country 
should use the breathing spell given 
civil aeronautics by the war to 
create a “sound centralized govern- 
mental organization” to cope with 
postwar problems of the air indus- 
try. 

This is the opinion of Grover 
Loening, WPB aircraft consultant, 
given before the Traffic Club of New 
York. He suggested a Civil Aero- 
nautics Department, with a Secre- 
tary of War, as the answer — a step 
he said should have been taken long 
ago, but even now apparently is 
nowhere near accomplishment. The 
establishment of such a department, 
he added, would not hurt the war 
effort but would, in fact, help it. 

► Urges Free Competition— Calling 
for competition, rather than monop- 
oly, in the domestic and the inter- 
national field, he warned that the 
“granting of private initiative does 
not carry with it the warrant for 
totalitarian private greed. Far bet- 
ter will it be for us, particularly in 
aviation, to have a slightly less 



CONTINENTAL S ATC OVERSEER: 

O. R. Haueter, Continental Air Lines’ vice-president of operations, has 
charge of its work for the Air Transport Command, which puts it on one of 
the country’s big war jobs, although it ranks as one of the smaller airlines. 
One of those operations is the conduct of a domestic contract air cargo 
division, which it flies for the ATC on a daily transcontinental basis. 
Haueter also is charged with the test flying of B-17 Flying Fortresses that 
come out of Continental’s modification center at Denver. 


economical air transport system that 
may cost us a little bit more in sub- 
sidies, but that has preserved keen 
competition — because we will more 
than recover such added cost by the 
initiating and developing of clever 
American ingenuity.” 

He cautioned, however, against 
“letting any of our units get too 
big, lest we end up by losing our 
private enterprise system entirely,” 
and suggested that a basis might be 
to establish some figure of gross 
earnings at which any one airline 
has grown enough. 

► Post-War Cargo Problems — Dis- 
cussing after-the-war cargo pos- 
sibilities, Loening asserted that if 
the aircraft industry ends after the 
war a fifth as large as the automo- 
bile industry was before the war — 
it is more than five times as large 
now — it will need to find a cargo 
carrying business of around 30 bil- 
lion ton miles a year, or 5 percent of 
the total railroad ton mile move- 

“This need not scare the $30,000,- 
000,000 railroad industry,” he said, 
“because a large proportion of this 5 
percent, according to the course that 
history shows such transport move- 
ment takes, will be entirely new 


business and might not be taken 
away from the railroads at all.” Too, 
the question of aviation gasoline is 
"a very serious headache” in the air 
future. 

► Surprises Coming — Some surprises 
are due in the domestic field after 
the war. Planes may operate from 
New York to Washington, for ex- 
ample, not on fixed schedules, “but 
exactly as trolley cars used to be. 
You will go to the airport to get a 
ride to Washington and merely take 
the next plane leaving on five or ten 
minute headways.” And the devel- 
opment of the glider and air pickup 
by tow plane carry vast implications 
for cargo carrying, he declared. 

► Lower Costs — “Present cargo 
planes can carry loads at railroad 
express rates of around 10c to 15c a 
ton mile, and make a profit, and 
when we add the new developments 
that are certain to come in the next 
five or ten years, we will run those 
costs down to three or four cents a 
ton mile”, he said. 

“This then will invade the truck- 
ing field and equal the LCL freight 
costs. But it will take a long time 
to get down to the low costs of 
shipping by ships. Some of us have 
been misquoted on this score.” 
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FINANCIAL 

Future Aircraft Earnings not Likely 
To Be Reflected in Dividend Increases 

Companies expected to continue policy of building up reserves 
or ploughing income back into business for future expansion. 


$1.50 a share was paid to Class “A” 
stockholders. 

f Grumman and Sperry have yet to 
be heard from on 1943 dividend 
payments. Observers anticipate that 
both companies will pay the same 
amount this year as they did in 1942 
— $1.50 a share. 

Additional dividend disburse- 
ments this year also are expected 
from Aviation Corp., Consolidated- 
Vultee, Lockheed, United Aircraft 
and possibly Martin and North 
American. 


By ROGER WILCO 


Interstate Plans Loan 


Dividend payments by aircraft 
companies this year probably will be 
of the same measure as disbursed 
during 1942. This is indicated by 
payments made thus far this year 
and by immediate prospects. 

Satisfactory earnings will be of 
academic interest to those stock- 
holders who may have anticipated 
increased income payments. The 
dividend record of leading aircraft 
companies for the last three years 
is presented in the accompanying 
table. Generally, some consistency 
has been attained in these yearly 
payments and thus far none of the 
companies presented has shown any 
indication of establishing any record 
disbursements during 1943. 

► Something New Added — Despite 
the meteoric rise of the industry, 
there was always some factor pres- 
ent which mitigated against any 
substantial dividend payments. First 
there was the pioneering stage — 
rarely a profitable period. After this 
phase had been successfully passed, 
the plea was advanced that available 
earnings must be “ploughed back” 
in the business to help provide capi- 
tal for future expansion. 

Later, “contingency reserves” of 
all kinds made their appearance and 
effectively minimized dividend pay- 
ments. The old reserves continued 
and to them were added the re- 
straints and unknown effects of 
taxes and contract renegotiations. 
Now something new has been add- 
ed: more reserves for reconversion 
and planning for post-war develop- 
ment. All this conspires to delay or 
reduce dividend disbursements to 
the equity holder. 

► Most Final Payments Made— It 
must be recognized, however, that 
aircraft equities were seldom con- 
sidered attractive dividend media, 
their chief virtue was in the possi- 
bilities they held forth in the way 
of capital appreciation. 

Final dividend payments already 
appear to have been made for 1943 
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by a few of the companies. Douglas 
recently declared an annual divi- 
dend of $5.00 per share, payable 
Nov. 22 to stockholders of record 
Nov. 8. This was the fourth con- 
secutive year in which this same 
amount was paid. Assuming that the 
company in 1943 will earn not less 
than the $8.42 per share reported 
for 1942, total earnings for the last 
four years will aggregate more than 
$65 a share. Of this amount, only 
$20, or less than one-third will have 
been returned to stockholders. 

► Speculation — Considerable specu- 
lation surrounds the ultimate action 
of a number of the major aircraft 
companies as to year-end dividend 
declarations. It has been common 
practice to await the unfolding of 
results as far into the year as pos- 
sible before taking any action. De- 
spite renegotiation uncertainties, the 
time is now at hand when manage- 
ments will be forced to give active 
consideration to dividend policies. 

Some quarters look for another 
$1.00 dividend by Bell Aircraft be- 
fore the year is over. The previous 
payment, in the amount of $1, was 
made June 25, 1943. 

► Curtiss-Wright — Also is expected 
to take some action on a dividend 
disbursement for its common stock. 
Thus far this year, no payments on 
this issue have been made, although 



Negotiations for a “V” Loan total- 
ing $5,500,000 for Interstate Aircraft 
& Engineering Corp., Los Angeles, 
have been completed. The loan will 
be used as working capital for three 
of Interstate’s plants, at El Segundo, 
Los Angeles, Calif., and DeKalb, 
111., according to Don P. Smith, pres- 
ident. 

Low Working Capital 
Is Industry Problem 

Would constitute real hazard in 

case of sudden conversion need. 

Harvard study shows. 

A weak working capital position 
presents the aircraft industry with 
difficult financial problems in the 
event of conversion to peacetime 
operations within the next few 
years, according to a report on the 
financial position of the industry by 
Assistant Professors Lynn L. Bollin- 
ger and Tom Lilley, of the Harvard 
Business School. 

The report, based on a study of 
the financial statements of major 
airframe manufacturers at the end 
of 1942, says the comparatively 
weak financial position apparently 
will not affect wartime operations 
because of the cash advanced and 
large amount of inventory supplies 
by the government. 

> Created By War— “The financial 
problems of the industry have been 
created by the war,” the report says. 
“They are of such magnitude that 
the policies and precautions of in- 
dividual companies cannot greatly 
change the situation facing the in- 
dustry as a whole. Any major cor- 
rective action will have to be initiat- 
ed by the government.” 

The report said the present posi- 
tion of the aircraft industry is 
unique in industrial history, marked 
by a phenomenal growth in output 
from $200,000,000 in 1939 to an esti- 
mated more than $20,000,000,000 in 
1943, making the industry the larg- 
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est in world history. (Ed. Note: Esti- 
mates set the 1944 production output 
at an annual rateof $40,000,000,000.) 
By comparison, the peak year for 
automobile production was less than 
$4,000,000,000. 

► Working Capital Low — “A most 
conspicuous aspect of the financial 
statements of the airframe manufac- 
turers is the extremely low net 
working capital shown; that is, the 
small margin by which current as- 
sets exceed current liabilities,” the 
report said. 

The report showed the present 
working capital position of the air- 
craft companies gives rise to three 
major risks: 

► 1. Existing corporate resources 
may prove inadequate to absorb 
losses resulting from contract ter- 
mination and inventory liquidation. 

► 2. The subsequent costs of con- 
traction and conversion may con- 
sume a substantial part, if not all, 
of available funds. 

► 3. The remaining capital, together 
with that which the companies ap- 
pear capable of raising, may prove 
inadequate for maintenance of 
peacetime employment and produc- 

► Postwar Problem — The report 
added that the companies may ex- 
perience serious difficulty in curtail- 
ing payrolls and outside commit- 
ments as rapidly as orders are con- 
celled, and the companies also will 
face the expense of months of re- 
tooling, experimental fabrication, 
testing of trial models, the necessity 
of maintaining key factory and office 
personnel on partial idleness for a 
period and will also need a substan- 
tial amount of working capital to 
carry on operations. 

Long Assembly Line 

A-20 bombers now are being pro- 
duced on a motor-powered, syn- 
chronized assembly at Douglas’ 
Santa Monica factory. 

A year’s work in tooling design 
and installation completes opera- 
tions in 700 lineal feet, said to be 
the longest assembly line in the in- 
dustry. It involves a shuttle system 
covering 6,100 ft. of space. Centrally 
controlled by a push button panel, 
the flowline moves jigs on which 
fuselage half-shells receive installa- 
tions, inner wings travel on over- 
head conveyors and move on tracks 
to the main line. 

► Rise in Output Expected — Com- 
pleted sub-assemblies such as tail 
stubs, noses, engines and cowling 
are supplied by auxiliary overhead 
feeder lines to major plane sections 
moving to meet them. 
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30-Minute Engine 
Changes Disclosed 

C. L. Johnson of Lockheed tells 

SAE of big time savings with 

right equipment available. 

Complete engine changes in less 
than a half hour! 

That good news for air lines came 
out of the recent SAE aircraft en- 
gineering conference in Los An- 

C. L. “Kelly” Johnson, chief re- 
search engineer of Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. and general chairman of 
the SAE conference, told engine ex- 
perts in a power plant forum: 

“We can make a complete change 
of an engine in slightly less than a 
half hour where proper equipment 
is available. 

“This is in contrast to the 18 to 
20 hours required today for the 
changing of an engine in a war 
plane on a combat field.” 

Ryan Votes on Board 

Ryan Aeronautical Co. is circu- 
larizing holders of 439,193 common 


Industry Efficiency 

The total number of airframe 
industry employees has doubled 
and pounds of airframe pro- 
duced have increased five-fold 
between the day of the Pearl 
Harbor attack and August 1943. 

Thus, production per em- 
ployee is now two and one-half 
times greater than on Dec. 7. 
1941, in the airframe plants and 
similar or greater advances have 
been made by the engine and 
accessory manufacturers. 

These statistics were disclosed 
by the National Aircraft War 
Production Council members in 
their discussions of labor utiliza- 

To illustrate further, in terms 
of cost to taxpayers, an airplane 
component — a spar cap assembly 
which cost $2.12 per pound at 
the start of the war has been re- 
duced to a cost of 95 cents per 
pound by simplification of man- 
ufacturing method in order to 
better utilize labor. 

Company executives meeting 
in Washington emphasized that 
engineering, tooling and produc- 
tion forces of their plants are 
teamed in a continuing effort to 
simplify aircraft construction 
and as the manpower shortage 
becomes more acute even more 
intensive efforts must be made I 
to improve labor utilization. 


shares, asking consent for the addi- 
tion to the directorate of Frank N. 
Phillips, president of Washburn 
Wire Co., Phillipsdale, R. I., and in- 
direct owner of 18,750 shares of 
Ryan common; and C. Arnholt 
Smith, vice president and chairman 
of the U. S. National Bank, San 
Diego, which is clearing agent for 
eight banks providing $5,000,000 
bank credit under a Ryan “V-loan”. 

According to a statement sent 
stockholders, the present board is 
composed of three members, T. 
Claude Ryan, president and holder 
of 13.7 percent of the common stock; 
Earl D. Prudden, vice president and 
G. C. Woodward, secretary. 
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EDITORIAL 


Forecasting for Aviation 


W e appear to be entering a cycle of shrunken 
estimates for the future of international air 
transport. We passed through the stage in which 
popular writers pictured our merchant fleets rust- 
ing at their docks, under the shuttling shadows of 
massive aircraft carrying the world’s commerce. 
Then came the era in which everyone decided that 
shipping and the railroads would survive, and 
might even show some gains. 

Now an announcement from United Air Lines’ 
President Patterson describes “the relatively nar- 
row air travel market” we shall see on the North 
Atlantic after the war, which will hardly keep 43 
planes busy by 1948, divided among eight countries 
with air operation ambitions. The planes, however, 
are identified as 100-passenger models, which we 
aren’t really likely to have by 1948. The largest 
craft until then will be the 50-passenger DC-4, 
which on a long, luxury hop to London may carry 
half that number of passengers. 

The CAB recently in a careful study decided that 
a maximum of 235 planes of 20 to 25 passenger ca- 
pacity could fly all the overseas first class mail 
which was carried by sea between the U. S. and the 
rest of the world just before the war. 

Even with proper respect for past statistics, serv- 
ice patterns and competent computations, may we 
ask who forecast even the possibility of our airlines, 
with half of their planes taken from them, being 
able to raise passenger load factors to 90 percent or 
more, fly express poundage gains of well over 100 
percent, fly as much mail as they ever had, and 
operate each plane 1,625 miles a day instead of 
1,070? 

And who could have forecast even the physical 

The AAF 

T he Materiel Command’s big section of the 
Army’s recent “Back the Attack” Exhibition on 
the Washington Monument grounds in Washington 
should tour the country. 

This Army Air Forces project (and that of the 
Air Service Command, Airborne Engineer Corps, 
and AAF Medical Corps) walked away with the 
show, although Army Ground Forces also partici- 
pated. A Liberator, our latest fighters, a big glider, 
training planes, engines and smaller exhibits drew 
huge crowds. So did the Zero and Messer schmitt. 

The public is starved for aviation events. Private 
flying barely exists. Commercial airports have lost 
much luster with sharp decrease in airline trans- 
ports. Visits to the lively military air bases are for- 
bidden. Because of priorities and heavy traffic most 
persons feel they cannot even buy a ride in an air- 
liner. 

Of course, the public shouldn’t need to be “high 


possibility of our attaining within two years an out- 
put of 15,000 transport planes a year even under 
war stress? Furthermore, who forecast that in the 
same time we could possibly build up under the 
greatest urgency an Army Air Transport Command 
network of 90,000 route miles and a Naval airline 
of 50,000? 

Furthermore, no matter how uneconomic war is, 
we are not going to drop back to 1941 “normal" 
traffic, on which so many forecasts are being based. 
Such a base is probably scientific and mathemati- 
cally justifiable. But it fails to take account of any 
sweeping changes in our social and business life. 

The automobile revolutionized American com- 
munity and national life. Imagine how wrong the 
most optimistically-minded prophet for the automo- 
bile would have been about 1910 if he had computed 
a forecast of auto traffic for the next 20 years on the 
basis of the number of passengers (or passenger 
miles) carried by the horse and buggy in the 20 
years up to 1910. 

Aviation is revolutionizing transportation all over 
again. The war has accelerated the process. Like 
the automobile, aviation will knock previous statis- 
tics awry because it will change the world’s travel 
and business habits. The public pressure will force 
traffic expansion far beyond 1941 levels. This will be 
true whether all lines are self-sufficient at the start 
or not. Much new traffic cannot be charted now. 
Already in its short history aviation has had a habit 
of upsetting its prophets and it won’t start settling 
down for some time yet. This isn’t scientific but 
aviation growth never has been. That may explain 
why many of today’s computed forecasts will sound 
strange in a decade or two. 

on Tour 

pressured” to buy bonds. But the incessant barrage 
of much dull “Buy Bonds” propaganda proves the 
government realizes the people must be persuaded. 
And it’s true the AAF show would represent some 
expense and require the time of a small group of 
men. But so do the countless “Buy Bonds” movie 
shorts, billboards, ads and radio scripts. And what 
about the big casts of the roving military show This 
Is The Army (later made a movie) and The Army 
Play By Play? They helped sell Army Benefit Funds 
enormously. 

More than 530,000 persons saw a small Materiel 
Command Exhibit in Chicago in four weeks in a 
space hardly 70 x 70. The big Washington show at- 
tracted nearly 100,000 in one day alone. Aviation’s 
public is the most responsive in the world. The 
AAF’s War Bond Road Show would be an impor- 
tant spur to the war effort. 

Robert H. Wood 
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^kyway tIT Sicily 
on WINGS b y GRAND RAPIDS CRAFTSMEN 


I 


IS 


Built by the skilled furniture craftsmen 
of Grand Rapids, wings for many of 
our giant troop-carrying gliders are 
only a part of the aircraft production 
of GRAND RAPIDS INDUSTRIES, 
INC., which also includes intricate 
assemblies for liaison and trainer planes 
and precision wood parts for new 
mammoth bombers. 

Grand Rapids Industries is unique in 
being able to both diversify and spe- 


cialize at the same time — because of 
the large volume capacities of its 15 
complete, modernly equipped wood 
working plants ... is able to break 
records in the production of many air- 
craft assemblies and parts, meeting the 
most meticulous specifications, and, 
simultaneously, to produce other wood- 
built war equipment in quantity, and 
on schedule, for the Army, Maritime 
Commission, and for Federal Housing. 



NDUSTRIES, Inc 


202 MONUMENT SQUARE BLDG. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Plants Famous for Fine Furniture United in Production for the Aircraft Industry 



BUT IT ENABLES AMERICAN WAR PLANES TO FLY 
far higher THAN THE BEST THE AXIS CAN OFFER 

American war planes can fly at higher altitudes — thus defying 
both Axis anti-aircraft fire and fighter planes — because they 
are equipped with a vastly superior type of turbo-supercharger. 

The outstanding performance of this supercharger has been 
made possible by the development of a special alloy steel part 
that can operate at fantastic speeds at red hot temperatures. 

This steel — developed by Timken especially for high altitude 
supercharger service — has added thousands of feet to the 
altitudes that can be reached by American fighters and 
bombers. Just one little part — but it is playing a terrific 
part in winning the war. 

THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


TIMKEN 


BEARINGS AUD ALLOY STEELS 



